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EDITORIAL 


A NEW NAME IS NEEDED FOR THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The junior high school has come of age. Its title “junior” should be 
dropped. 

S. M. Brownell, United States Commissioner of Education, writing 
in the May 1954 issue of the Journal called attention to the fact that for 
the first time in the history of our country a majority of youth in grades 
7 and 8 are now enrolled in junior high schools. And there is clear evidence 
of an acceleration in this direction. These grades are no longer a part of 
elementary education, and will increasingly be considered as the introduc- 
tory years of secondary schooling. While it is too early to know for certain 
how many years will eventually be included in this first or basic secondary 
school, it is unmistakably emerging as a fundamental part of the educa- 
tional structure of the American school system.’ It is deserving of a name 
of its own which will signify its full acceptance as an independent member 
of the educational family. 

The changing of the names of our educational units to suit their grow- 
ing maturity is sound American doctrine that has good historical precedent. 
For example, the normal schools developed into teachers’ colleges, and then 
became colleges of education, and some are now simply state colleges. Al- 
ready the movement for a more appropriate name for the “junior” college 
is gaining momentum as it too is achieving a place of its own in the edu- 
cational structure. According to the last California School Directory 
thirty-four of these schools called themselves ‘‘college” and only twenty- 
three still retain the designation “junior.” 

The appellation “junior,” while convenient in the early stages of growth 
and often flattering to the parent, soon loses its appeal. The admonition 
that begins “All right now, junior . . .” clearly reflects the feelings of 
opprobrium that are often felt toward this title. It no longer serves a use- 
ful purpose but often has become harmful. In small, unconscious, subtle 
ways it conveys the idea that this basic secondary school is an immature 
institution, that it is preparatory for the real high school that is to come, 
or at best that it is a “little” high school. These ideas rear their heads often 
enough without the assistance given to them by the designation “junior.” 
It is not good to have in however a minor way this influence upon the 
pupils and teachers in the school or upon the parents and the public at large. 
The title may be at least partly responsible for the fact that no program 
of teacher and administrator education specifically designed for this in- 


1 See R. N. Bush, “Editorial,” California Jowrnal of Secondary Education, 29: 243-44 
(May 1954). 
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stitution has as yet emerged in American colleges and universities.* And 
nothing should stand in the way of the development of such a program. 

The problem then becomes one of selecting an appropriate new name 
for this important unit in the educational system. At first this may seem to 
be difficult. Actually, it can be done very simply. Drop the “junior.” Call 
it high school. This is what it is. There is no longer any need for another 
designation. In each community no confusion ever occurs as to which 
grades are included in which school. The designations of elementary, 
junior, or senior are superfluous. In writing and speaking in a more 
general context, one must even now at the outset of a discussion concern- 
ing a particular school indicate what grades are included. 

If a different title beyond the one bestowed in memory of a great Ameri- 
can is needed to distinguish the particular secondary school that includes 
the younger from the one that includes the older students, then it would 
seem more appropriate for the latter school to develop a title that will de- 
scribe the function that differentiates it. But let us begin now, at once, to 
eliminate the word yuNror from the vocabulary of secondary education. 
It will then become unmistakably clear that in using the term high school 
we are speaking of the first and basic unit of secondary education, and not 
of an immature or transitional school. 

A concerted effort on the part of all those interested in and identified 
with the unit now called the “junior” high school can in a decade or more 
bring about such a change which would have a salutary effect upon this 
institution and reflect its coming of age. 

There are possibilities for deleting the name “junior’’ other than the 
one here proposed of simply dropping tthe word “‘junior.’’ New names such 
as the General High School or the Basic High School come to mind. How- 
ever, at the moment we are inclined to the view that the more practical and 
feasible plan is the one recommended. 

The Journal invites your reaction to the idea. Send us your suggestions. 
We will report in these columns the response of the profession to the pro- 
posal. If the reaction is favorable a plan of action can then be undertaken 
to secure changes in local communities and to urge writers and speakers to 
observe the change. ’ 

May we hear from you? 

R.N.B. 


2 See George W. Frasier, “The Junior High School as an Educational Problem,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, 27: 112-16 (February 1952). 





Interdepartmental Co-operation in Junior 


High School Family Life Education 


By ANDREW C. STEVENS, SADIE FAY, AND 
DAVID T. DOWNS 





That the junior high school pupil is mature and responsible and that 
various departments in a junior high school can collaborate are both 
illustrated in this description of a practical approach to home and 
family life education. It represents but one of a number of such crea- 
tive projects underway in the Jordan Junior High School in Palo Alto. 
Dr. Andrew C. Stevens collaborated with two of his teachers, Mrs. 
Sadie Fay in homemaking, and David T. Downs in industrial arts to 
provide this interesting account. Mrs. Fay taught for eleven years in 
the Ferndale Union. High School before coming to Palo Alto. She re- 
ceived the A.B. degree and special credential in homemaking from 
Santa Barbara College in 1932 and the general elementary and the 
general junior high school credential in 1935 from Humboldt State 
College. Mr. Downs has taught for eighteen. years in the Palo Alto 
schools. He received his degrees and credentials in physical education 
and in industrial arts from San Jose State College in 1935 and 1937. 
Dr. Stevens, principal of David Starr Jordan Junior High School, was 


a former elementary school principal in the city. He received the degree 
of Ed.D. from Stanford in 1944. 





It is vital to the public welfare that all American youth can be educated 
for the common activities of life. The Life Adjustment Commission has 
set forth as one of the many common needs of all American youth the need 
to establish and maintain good homes. 

The junior high boy or girl may not be able to grasp all of the rather 
intangible ideas and ideals which go ihto making a happy home. However, 
an absorbing interest in home building and maintenance will do a great deal 
to help people establish happy home life even though there may be many 
competing interests. 

klome construction is a big business in Palo Alto, California. This 
community and all of the surrounding area is mushrooming in population 
growth, as is all of the State. Boys and girls of Jordan Junior High are 
living in the midst of home planning, development, and remodeling. 

Junior high boys and girls like to do constructive and objective projects. 
For this age youngster, absorbing and vital interests can be developed in 
home construction, home decorating, and home planning. 

With these conditions, needs, and interests in mind a class in architec- 
tural drawing and construction for boys, and a unit of arranging and dec- 
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orating a teen-ager’s room in the homemaking department for girls was de- 
veloped at Jordan. 


Architectural Drawing 


In teaching architectural drawing of the domestic type, it is necessary 
not only to teach the student the conventions and methods of making a draw- 
ing so that he will be able to make a neat, good looking plan and elevations, 
but, it is also vitally important to give him a knowledge of the underlying 
construction back of the plan and elevations. Therefore, it is essential that 
the students who are about to draw their house plans, know how to draw 
and interpret plans correctly. 

3efore any work is done on the drawings the student must secure as 
much information pertaining to his proposed plans as possible. He must 
gather sample pictures and illustrations related to the detail part of his pro- 
posed house plans, that are to be incorporated in a notebook. At this time 
the lot size is given, and the square footage is limited to not over sixteen 
hundred livable square footage. 

A set of working drawings must be made that consists of the floor, 
foundation, roof, and elevation plans; a vertical section showing heights 
and construction, and enough details to show just how the structure is to 
be built. 

The first step is a series of single line sketches indicating the arrange- 
ment and approximate sizes of rooms with the location of doors and window 
openings. This is followed by a preliminary scaled sketch on graph paper, 
showing room arrangemerft, wall thickness, and partitions, locations of 
windows and door openings, all fixtures and built-in equipment, and all 
main dimensions. 

The third step is to make a detailed, scaled floor plan ( working drawing ) 
that is complete in all details, specifications, individual requirements, and 
features. A pencil tracing of this floor plan is made in order to show the 
students duplicating and blueprinting. 

We now make a foundations and pier plan, which also shows the !ayout 
of the roof plan. 

It is at this stage that we draw the four elevations, showing all special 
outside details, roof pitch, exterior design and material. The final step for 
the first semester is to make drawings of all interior and exterior details, 
including a section of the foundation to the roof. 

The second semester is divided into two parts. The first part is to make 
out a complete bill of materials, labor costs, and an estimation of the total 
cost for the proposed house. The second step is to build a complete model 
of the house using the same method and approximate procedure as a con- 
tractor would in building a domestic home. 

At the end of the second semester, every class member has a working 
knowledge of how to use a blueprint for actual construction. He also knows 
enough of the fundamental steps in constructing a frame type building so 
that he can build a shed, cabin, or a complete home. If none of these are 
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undertaken he is a better home buyer or consumer because of his training 
and experience. 


Home Decoration 


Arranging and decorating a teen-ager’s room is one of the many units 
in the homemaking department planned for the purpose of helping the 
pupils of this age become useful family members, sharing in the activities 
of family living which brings about a feeling of belonging and joy in their 
own home. 

Throughout the unit much opportunity for pupil activity and expression 
is encouraged. The teacher and class share in the planning of the classwork. 
This encourages the students to assume more responsibility and interest in 
selecting and completing worthwhile projects and activities. 

Sefore individual and group projects are started, a required reading 
list is completed. Discussions center around the home and the part it plays 
in the wholesome development of each family member. 

The next step considers the needs of each family member. There comes 
a time in the life of most teen-agers when they want to be alone, to be quiet, 
to relax, to study, and even to entertain their favorite chum. How can all 
these needs and interests be met in one household without creating friction 
and poor relationships in the family? 

As progress is being made in the unit, problems and comments of the 
class, and possible activities and projects are being compiled. The bulletin 
board, blackboard, and any other means of motivation are used by the 
teacher to develop an interest and stimulate discussion. 

The following are typical comments of classroom discussions. 

How can I keep my bedroom neat and attractive ? 

I have to share my room with my little sister. She annoys me. 

I do not like the colors in my room. 

How can I make my room more attractive and cheerful ? 

I do not have enough closet space. 

How can I make the best use of the things I already have in my 
room? We cannot afford to get anything more. 

My brother keeps coming into my room and my mother won't let 
me lock it. 

How can I make my room a twenty-four hour room? 

How should a room be arranged to be easy to keep convenient as 
well as comfortable? 

I keep my room neat, but my little sister comes and “messes it all 
up” for me. 

I think my room is as comfortable as it could be, but if it were pos- 
sible, I'd like a larger room. It used to be big enough, but it isn’t any- 
more. 

I don’t think it is necessary to have a desk in my room. I like to be 
closer to the kitchen or living room. 

I wish beds didn’t have to be made! 
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After a teacher sees a list like that she begins to realize she should be very 
practical in her approach as well as in giving “‘bits of advice!” 

The list of possible projects and class activities usually include note- 
books, bulletin board displays, posters, reports, panel discussions, skits, 
construction of miniature rooms, redecorating a room, improving the furni- 
ture in a room, etc. 

The students are permitted to select any project they want, and are en- 
couraged to select the one that would be most meaningful to them. They 
may work in groups or individually. If the project they select is time con- 
suming out of proportion to the average project, they are expected to do 
part of it outside of class time. 

The miniature room is the most popular. Teen-agers love to be creative, 
and this is a wonderful opportunity. They are encouraged to build a minia- 
ture of their own room, re-arranging and adding furniture to make it more 
livable, plus completely redecorating in color and design, to give them the 
practical experience they need in selecting color. However, some choose to 
build their dream room, which is certainly acceptable for it still provides 
the same opportunity for learning. 

In evaluating this unit, the following observations indicate a desirable 
influence on personal values : 


As the projects develop, discussions become more relaxed and 
natural. They discuss each other’s problems freely and with the under- 
standing and desire to help each other, “Talking it out” is good. 

Interest in the discussions stemmed from a desire and love for good 
family relationships in the home. 

Working in groups made it necessary to compromise on ideas in 
order to get along and be acceptable to the group. In some cases the 
adjustment was not made, and it was necessary to find a satisfactory 
solution through class co-operation. 

Many good suggestions were made showing that money was not 
the most important asset to make a room comfortable and livable. 

The feeling of satisfaction in creative experience was evident. 


Each group scored another project as well as his own. The following 
score card was used: 


Possible Points Grade (in points) 
Originality 25 
ee Ae ee er 25 
Attractiveness 25 
(color harmony & design ) 
Arrangement 25 
(convenience & comfort ) 
(bulletin board-message ) 
Total Score — 


The comments made by each group as they moved from one project to 
another showed much growth and understanding of room arrangements 
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necessary for ease in keeping a room neat and orderly, in the use of color 
and design for attractiveness, as well as the appreciation of a job well done. 


Culmination , 


As a culmination to the work of the industrial arts and homemaking 
departments, it may be possible to take one of the boy’s completed model 
homes and have the girls do the interior decorating. The Garden Club 
members of the school know of these plans and have volunteered to land- 
scape the project. 

This then would combine all three departments in a project which would 
be very practical in helping to meet the need for American youth to estab- 
lish and maintain good homes. 





CUT THE CLOTH 


“Are the schools acting as baby sitters? Are they seeking to perform the functions of 
the home? Are they including in their training specialties designed more to attract children 
and parents than to school the children themselves ?” 

These sharp questions were asked last week by Kenneth C, Royall, chairman of the 
New York State Committee on Education and onetime Secretary of the Army (1947-49). 
What Royall said next was a severe jolt to the 800 citizens gathered in Manhattan for the 
state conference, a prelude to the White House Conference on Education which begins in 
Washington Nov. 28 (Time, Sept. 12). The stock solution for the schools’ problems is to 
make them bigger and better. Royall’s advice: contract the educational system. 

“Until we have funds enough to provide sufficient classrooms . . . and obtain and keep 
enough competent classroom teachers,” he said, “we should cut our specifications for less 
essential functions of our schools . . . Cut the cloth of our educational garment . . . Then 
perhaps the finances really needed for education will be within the reasonable hopes of attain- 
ment and our essential and immediate problems susceptible of solution.” 

As Royall talked, the delegates buzzed with surprise. “The speech had value in that it 
will create almost unanimous dissent,” snapped a member of the state committee later. 
Royall’s thinking on education, said another, was that “of the oxcart, not the jet plane, age.” 
Mrs. Lillian Ashe, president of New York City’s United Parents Associations, gave a shot 
of adrenalin to the stock solution: “The assumption that there is only a limited amount of 
money for education and that we must do the best we can within these limitations does not 
square with the tremendous and growing resources of our country.” 

When New York's Governor Averell Harriman rose to give the principal speech, he 
offered a solution hardly less controversial than Royall’s proposal: federal aid to education. 
The way to solve the crisis in the schools, he said, “is through a system of federal grants.” 


—Time, October 3, 1955 





Homemaking Education for Boys 
in California 


By OLIVE A. HALL 





The following report is based upon a study that was made possible 
by a grant from the University of California at Los Angeles, where 
the author is an Assistant Professor of Home Economics. Homemak- 
ing teachers and administrators who have had experience in offering 
homemaking education for boys in the secondary schools of California 
contributed the suggestions that are summarized below. 





Education for home and family life is recognized as an important part 
of the secondary school program. Its contributions to the growth of ado- 
lescent girls have been outstanding; nevertheless, more educators need to 
be awakened to its possibilities for promoting the development of boys. 
During the school year 1952-53, less than 20 percent of the public secondary 
schools in California offered homemaking courses for boys. 

The values of homemaking education for boys are being recognized by 
high school pupils themselves and yet few of the schools are meeting this 
need. Therefore, suggestions were sought from homemaking teachers and 
administrators who have had experiences with boys’ homemaking classes. 
Each school principal was asked to discuss the factors that led his school to 
offer homemaking for boys, the difficulties encountered, the effectiveness 
of various types of programs, and his recommendations for teacher educa- 
tion. The head of the homemaking department gave information about the 
curriculum being offered to boys and her own preparation for teaching boys. 
In addition, each homemaking teacher who had boys in her classes was in- 
vited to express her opinion on what type of program is suitable for boys 
and what experiences are most beneficial in the background of the teacher. 

A questionnaire was mailed to the principal of each secondary school 
whose annual report to the Bureau of Homemaking Education, California 
State Department of Education, indicated that classes had been available 
for boys during 1952—53. Completed questionnaires were received from 
thirty-five administrators and a total of forty-six homemaking teachers who 
represented thirty-one schools. 


How THE CourRSsES BEGAN 


In response to the question, ‘“What led your school to offer homemaking 
courses for boys?’ more than half of the administrators said it resulted 
from a conviction that boys need training in home and family life. They 
felt that our society demands that boys as well as girls be guided in their 
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home responsibilities. Nearly half of the principals mentioned that the boys 
themselves wanted to have an opportunity to take homemaking. In some 
instances, parents and homemaking teachers were credited with having en- 
couraged the school to extend its homemaking offerings to include boys. 


PRESENT ENROLLMENT 


The schools participating in this study reported that 5 percent of all the 
boys and 40 percent of all the girls were being reached in homemaking 
classes. The highest enrollment of boys was in grade 12, but the highest 
enrollment of girls was in grade 10. 


TYPE OF PROGRAM 
Mixed Classes 

Less than one-third of the principals said that boys and girls studied 
homemaking together in their schools. Those who have tried mixed classes 
were unanimous in considering them effective. Some of the principals said : 

“An outstanding teacher is largely responsible.” 

“A few boys in a girls’ class and all will work well together. Keep 

classes small—not over 16.” 

Mixed classes were most commonly offered in the areas of child care 
and development, personal and family relationships, and foods and nutrition. 
Most of the schools offered some separate classes in addition to the mixed 
classes, One school reported a separate course in boys’ foods that could be 
followed by an advanced foods course in which both boys and girls could 
enroll. Another school offered a broader type of homemaking program for 
ninth grade boys, with emphasis on child care, clothing and grooming, foods 
and nutrition, and health. A similar type of integrated course was available 
to both boys and girls in the eleventh and twelfth grades—including child 
care and development, clothing and grooming, foods and nutrition, health, 
home management, home furnishing, and personal and family relationships. 


Separate Classes 


Nearly 85 percent of the reporting schools offer separate classes for 
boys. Only half of the principals considered these classes effective; how- 
ever, the majority felt that they could be. The primary reasons given for the 
effectiveness of separate courses centered around selecting the subject matter 
wisely, approaching problems from the boys’ viewpoint, screening boys care- 
fully, and having a very capable teacher. Lack of effectiveness of separate 
classes was attributed largely to the teacher being too “easy,” a lack of good 
planning, and failure to reach some students. 


Semester Courses 


Nearly all of the schools reported that their courses were offered for 
a full semester or year. This made it easy to give academic credit. How- 
ever, the most frequent comments indicated that a semester, or even a year, 
would be necessary to cover the desired content. 





HOMEMAKING EDUCATION FOR BOYS IN CALIFORNIA 


CURRICULUM EMPHASIS 


More than two-thirds of the homemaking teachers felt that boys should 
have a specially designed program, or different emphases than girls had. 
Suggested differences in emphasis included the following : 

They should study the contribution a man makes to family life, 
child development, etc., rather than have so much emphasis on physical 
care. 

In some areas it may be the same, but girls are more willing to look 
ahead to families, and the boys are for today. Boys need activities to 
be kept busy every minute. 

Emphasize boys’ interests. Use fast, snappy units. 


Child Care and Development 


Emphasis was given to understanding children’s emotional and psycho- 
logical needs and caring for children. These included a consideration of 
the father’s role, and food and toys for children. Observation of children 
during a play school or in the local kindergarten was considered an out- 
standing experience. Panel discussions were also valuable. Lack of in- 
terest and inadequate facilities were the greatest difficulties encountered by 
teachers in this area. 


Clothing and Grooming 
t 


Care of clothing, consumer problems, and grooming were popular topics. 
Clothing construgtion was included in slightly less than half of the pro- 
grams. The suggested construction projects included vests, aprons, shirts, 
shorts, Mother’s Day gifts, and ties. Most of the difficulties centered about 
the construction phases, involving financial strain, treadle machines, and 
differences in individual rates of speed. 

Field trips were acclaimed by one-third of the teachers as outstanding 
experiences. Most of these trips were to men’s stores, but one class visited 
a manufacturer of clothing. Demonstration of the care and use of a sewing 
machine by a male representative of a company was reported as worth while. 


Foods and Nutrition 


Nearly one-third of the schools gave a full semester or year course in 
foods. The majority of these courses were limited to boys only. The topics 
that were reported most frequently included nutrition, meal preparation, 
and management. Guest meals were regarded as outstanding experiences. 
These included a wide variety of events such as board dinners, sports ban- 
quets, Future Farmers of America banquets, and meals for faculty guests 
or other friends. Teas for the faculty and parents were mentioned as well 
as more elaborate refreshments for a P.T.A. meeting. 

Some evidences of the satisfaction from teaching boys were given: 

Boys are very fine about leaving the laboratory in the orderly way 
they found it. 
One boy has developed an interest in becoming a cook by profession. 
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Joys that are interested really do enjoy it. They are more interested 
in the whys than are the girls ; more, too, in wanting to take it home to 
show their mothers. 

Boys follow instructions more carefully and accurately than do girls. 
Discipline was a frequent problem. Some of the teachers experienced 

difficulty with boys who lacked an attitude of industry and who wanted to 
cook or eat all of the time. Financial restrictions and poor caliber students 
made these problems seem very real. Some of the teachers’ comments were 
as follows: 


Too many in the class who are extremely difficult discipline problems 
were put in the class not because of interest, but no place else to put them. 

Some simply want to eat and dislike any book work or explanation. 
Budget not high enough to include much meat cookery. Boys are hard 
to fill, and they are always unhappy if given only a “sample.” 


Health or Home Nursing 


A majority of the homemaking teachers said that they spent one week 
or less on a unit dealing with health or home nursing. Greatest emphasis 
was given to the prevention of disease, health in relation to holding a job, 
sanitation, control of communicable disease, and other aspects of com- 
munity health. 


Home Management 


Budgeting of time and money and consumer buying were the two topics 
mentioned most often by the teachers who taught home management. Sev- 
eral of the teachers said that they did not teach home management as a 
separate unit, but that they tied it in with other studies throughout the year. 
Field trips, particularly to markets and local stores, were considered out- 
standing activities. Community speakers were used to broaden and enrich 
experiences in this area. The need for motivation was stressed by the home- 
making teachers. 

Anything that is not edible is uninteresting. Therefore, the unit is 
incorporated in the foods unit. 
I have difficulty in putting over the importance of good management. 

Too many boys have their own job and too much money—also not 

enough time at home. 


Housing or Home Furnishing 


Slightly more than half of the teachers who included a study of housing 
or home furnishing devoted only two weeks or less to this unit. Home plan- 
ning, ownership of a home, and remodeling furniture were approached from 
the viewpoint of a man’s responsibility. Field trips to community housing 
projects or model homes were mentioned as outstanding experiences. The 
provisions of practical experiences was a problem because of the difficulty 
in securing a project for each boy to work on and the handicap of inadequate 
training in sewing techniques. 





HOMEMAKING EDUCATION FOR BOYS IN CALIFORNIA 
Personal and Family Relations 


Present responsibilities for family life were stressed frequently in boys’ 
classes. This unit included consideration of relationships with parents and 
other members of the family. Boy-girl relations and looking toward mar- 
riage were stressed also. 

The socio-drama technique provided opportunity for pupils to partici- 
pate dramatically in understanding and working out solutions to family 
problems. A successful panel discussion on boy-girl relations was reported. 
Although some teachers reported lively discussions, others felt that boys 
were somewhat reticent in discussion, particularly when girls were in the 
same class. Another teacher found that sophomore boys were afraid to dis- 
cuss dating, so she emphasized personal relations at school. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


1. Homemaking teachers felt that their informal contacts with children 
and adolescents had been very valuable. They suggested that teachers might 
gain an understanding of boys through family or home associations with 
relatives or friends and through the sponsoring of extracurricular activi- 
ties in the school. 

2. Courses in child or adolescent psychology were reported by the teach- 
ers as beneficial. However, 20 percent of the homemaking teachers stressed 
the importance of giving consideration to boys’ homemaking classes in the 
regular pre-service methods courses. More than one-third of the teachers 
and administrators recommended that student teaching include experience 
with boys’ classes. 

3. Some of the teachers expressed a desire for opportunity to compare 
ideas with others who were teaching classes for boys. They recommended 
visiting other schools to observe their classes. Others suggested in-service 
workshops or regional meetings devoted to the development of effective 
homemaking education for boys. 

4. Administrators had experienced difficulty in obtaining qualified 
teachers. They felt that more homemaking teachers should accept the 
principle of training boys as well as girls and that only mature, experienced 
teachers should be asked to teach boys’ classes. 

5. Administrators and teachers were aware of the need for maintaining 
high standards in homemaking classes. They suggested a careful selection 
of pupils who would be sincerely interested in studying homemaking, limit- 
ing the boys’ program to juniors and seniors, giving them adequate counsel- 
ing about the nature of the program, impressing them with the privilege of 
taking these courses, and keeping the class size down to approximately 
twenty pupils. 





A Junior College—High School Inter- 


school Relations Program 


By R. W. PAX 





The articulation of education. has always been a vexing problem. 
It has not been easier in California with its multitude of types of school 
districts. The way in which one junior college has attacked the prob- 
lem is reported by R. W. Pax. Mr. Pax is Dean of Guidance and 
Records, and Director of Summer Session, Ventura College. He re- 
ceived the degree of M.A., University of Illinois in 1942. 





This review of a program of inter-school relations is meant to emphasize 
not only the extent to which junior colleges have progressed as they assist 
high school students and guidance staffs of the high schools with the orien- 
tation of prospective college students, but the need for a continued develop- 
ment of such a program as well. In this article, specific reference for the 
most part is made to the inter-school relations program in operation pres- 
ently at Ventura College. 

Ventura College is proud of the relationships existing between the col- 
lege and the high schools of the area. And, it is a great satisfaction to know 
that high school personnel in Ventura County and personnel in the office 
of the County Superintendent of Schools share that feeling. In one respect, 
this relationship is the result of a continuous program of self-evaluation on 
the part of the college personnel and constructive criticism by the high 
school staffs. In another respect, it may be because of the way Ventura Col- 
lege is so fortunately situated in relation to the surrounding high schools 
that has encouraged the development of this program of inter-school re- 
lationships between the two educational levels as herein described. This 
program of inter-school relations was developed in a co-operative manner 
by the college staff and personnel in the high schools for the purpose of 
presenting to all high school seniors of the County the opportunities gen- 
erally available in college for a continuation of their educational training, 
with special attention of course, to the opportunities at Ventura College, the 
community college of this area. The program provides for full participa- 
tion by all high schools of the County, public and parochial. 

Ventura College is a two-year junior college maintained by the Ventura 
Union High School District. It is the only junior college in Ventura 
County, serving, in addition to Ventura Senior High School, all the high 
schools of the County—Oxnard, Ojai, Santa Paula, Fillmore, Moorpark, 
Simi, St. Catherine, Santa Clara and Villanova Preparatory. The June 
1955, senior classes in these schools included approximately twelve hundred 
students. 


396 
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The Ventura County Secondary Curriculum and Guidance Committee 
under the co-ordination of the office of the County Superintendent of 
Schools has, for some years, acted as an unofficial steering committee for 
this program of inter-school relations. The role of this committee developed 
from a request originating at the college. And, since that time, as needs for 
change have become apparent, the committee has spent some time each year 
considering the program and suggesting areas of activities for reevaluation 
by the college staff with possible suggestions for improvement. This com- 
mittee is composed of curriculum and guidance personnel from all the pub- 
lic high schools of the County and the college—guidance and curriculum di- 
rectors, head counselors or vice-principals, according to the particular school 
organization. 

At an early meeting of the committee each year, usually in October or 
November, dates for the Spring activities are recommended to the com- 
mittee by che college representative and any possible particularly pressing 
problems relating to the Spring program of activities are discussed. Then, 
immediately following the Christmas holidays, the College Dean of Guid- 
ance and Records who co-ordinates this program of relations at the college, 
calls upon the principals of the County high schools for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the proposed program of Spring activities for the high school 
counselors and seniors. If matters arise in these interviews to point out the 
necessity for some group discussion and perhaps recommendation on the 
part of the high school principals, a request is made to place the particular 
question on the agenda for the monthly meeting of the local unit of the 
California Association of Secondary School Administrators. Only oc- 
casionally does this occur because the County Curriculum and Guidance 
Committee representatives usually report the Committee discussions and 
recommendations directly to their administrators, making direct representa- 
tion to the county administrators by the college staff unnecessary. 

Immediately following the beginning of the Spring semester, activities 
begin at the college in the interest of the County high seniors. Regularly, 
about the middle of February, a High School Counselors Day is scheduled 
on the college campus. On this day, counselors and administrators of the 
high schools are invited to the college campus to discuss the offerings of the 
college and to visit particular programs in action. The Superintendent of 
the Union High School District along with the Director, Deans, Counselors 
and Area Heads of the college all have a part in this program. A luncheon, 
an exact duplication of the luncheon served to the high school seniors later 
in the Spring, is served by the College Foods Class to the participants in the 
Counselors Day Program. Later in the afternoon, counselors and principals 
from the high schools are given an opportunity to visit with their former 
students. These high school follow-up interviews are held on an appoint- 
ment basis arranged in advance by the College Guidance and Records Office 
according to the wishes of the visiting high school staffs. The complete 
record of the student while at the college is made available for the interview 
and the college counselors are present to lend assistance to the high school 
representatives as they may desire. 
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The program tentatively planned for County Counselors Day on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1955, was as follows: 
CounseLors’ Day ProGram, Fesruary 24, 1955 
9:00 Coffee time for guests and participants. 
9:30 Introduction of guests and participants and a preview of the days 
activities by college Dean of Guidance and Records. 
9:40 Presentation by College Director. 
10:10 Review of latest curriculum developments by Dean of Curriculum. 
10:30 Tour of new campus facilities. 
12:00 Lunch. 
1:00 Review of latest developments in student activities by Dean of 
Women. 
1:20 Discussion of Selective Service and veterans affairs by Dean of 
Men, Veterans Adviser. 
1:40 Group discussion and evaluation, 
2:30 Scheduled follow-up conferences in Guidance and Records Office. 


Following the County Counselors Day, there is usually a three- or four- 
week interval before the next scheduled activities on the college campus. 
During this period the high school counselors have an opportunity to carry 
the junior college story back to their seniors. For the most part, this is ac- 
complished in the senior problems classes—in the units devoted to college 
choice and vocational planning. For this work the college makes available 
in quantity to the high school counselors and senior problem teachers bro- 
chures, catalogs, class schedules, and student handbooks. During this period, 
the College Deans and Area Chairmen are available for presentations before 
the senior classes or vocational groups on the high school campuses at the 
request of the high schools. 

The next scheduled activity in this program of interschool relations is 
the County Senior Week on the College Campus. This usually occurs be- 
tween the middle and the latter part of March. The visitation schedule for 
County Senior Week on the Ventura College Campus was tentatively ar- 
ranged for the Spring of 1955 as follows: 

VISITATION SCHEDULE Appronteise 


Number of 
Date Schools Seniors 


March 14 Ventura Senior High School 365 
OS TS | eee Oxnard Senior High Schoo! 365 
March 16 Santa Paula 
Saint Catherine 
Santa Clara 
Villanova Preparatory 
March 17 Fillmore 
Ojai 
Simi 
Moorpark 
Total Senior Guests Anticipated 
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On these days the seniors of the County are invited to the college campus 
in groups of some manageable size for a general orientation to the Ventura 
College program, for group discussions and presentations covering specific 
areas of the program, a luncheon served with the compliments of the As- 
sociated Student Body and group tours of the campus facilities. The gen- 
eral assembly presentations are made by the Associated Student Body Presi- 
dent and the Director and Deans of the College. The area presentations, 
with attendance according to individual student choice, are each in charge 
of the area chairmen assisted by counselors and student leaders chosen for 
the particular day in harmony with the schools participating. These same 
students act as guides and hosts for their particular groups on that day, 
The luncheon is served by the Associated Student Body Officers assisted by 
the College Deans. 

The daily program planned tentatively for the County Seniors during 
the Spring of 1955 was as follows: 


Sentor Day PROGRAM 
9:30 First General Assembly 
College Dean of Guidance and Records—Orientation 
Student Body President—Greetings 
College Director 
Distribution of Printed Materials 


Area Presentations, followed by brief tour of campus and oppor- 
tunities for students to visit an area of secondary interest for 
discussion with the area chairman. 

Second General Assembly 
Dean of Women—Student Activities and Women’s Affairs 
Dean of Men—Selective Service and Men's Affairs 
Dean of Guidance and Records—Question-Answer Period 
Dean of Curriculum—Latest Curriculum Developments 

Luncheon 


Brief Social Hour in Campus Center to renew old friends on col- 
lege campus. Counselors and Area Chairmen available for in- 
dividual student conferences. 


1:1 Buses leave 


At the general assembly presentation in the morning, printed orienta- 
tion material in the form of the college catalog, a special County Senior 
Week edition of the college paper, a tentative schedule of classes for the 
Fall semester and a tentative schedule of classes for the Summer Session 
are distributed to the seniors. 

Following the County Senior Week on the college campus, the college 
counselors are scheduled to spend a certain amount of time on each of the 
high school campuses discussing college plans, primarily with those stu- 
dents who plan to enter Ventura College in the Summer or Fall. If the high 
school staffs and students so request, the college counselors, as a part of the 
college counseling service to the High School seniors, also make themselves 
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available to discuss possible transfer to senior colleges or universities with 
freshmen standing. 

Prior to these college counselor visitations to the high school campuses, 
application forms for entrance to Ventura College are distributed through 
the high school guidance offices. It is requested of the high school seniors 
on the Ventura College campus during County Senior Week that they com- 
plete these forms with the assistance of their high school counselors because 
the data included thereon is pertinent to college counseling. The completed 
application forms, along with the high school personnel folders, are then 
made available to the college counselors when they visit the high school 
campus. Ventura College also provides a Statement of Recommendation 
form with the application materials. However, the completion of this form 
is not required, but is a recommended procedure to be completed at the dis- 
cretion of the high school principal or counselor according to the individual 
case, whenever it is considered that the data included might assist in the 
original counseling interview. 

The high schools of the county have also co-operated this past year with 
the administration of college admissions tests, the ACE psychological and 
the Co-operative English Test, in an attempt to make these test data available 
for the original college counseling interview on the high school campus. 
Since this testing in the Spring of 1954 was a trial program and is still in 
the process of evaluation, I will not attempt to develop this particular phase 
of the college counseling program at this writing except to mention it as 
another evidence of the co-operative attitude in inter-school relations. 

On the average, the college counselors spend about thirty minutes with 
each prospective Ventura College freshman student during the original col- 
lege counseling interview in the high school guidance office. The conference 
is structured with the use of a curriculum planning sheet designed to en- 
courage long range planning on the part of the student ; included also is the 
development of a tentative class schedule for the Fall semester. The student 
retains a copy of each of the above for further high school counselor and 
parental conferences and the counselor retains a copy for reference at final 
Fall registration counseling. During these interviews, the high school coun- 
selors are available and feel free to participate in this original college 
counseling activity. 

In order to facilitate the routines of the high school being visited, it is the 
usual arrangement to have the college counselors report as a group and re- 
main for an uninterrupted period of time. Generally, visitation days take 
place on Tuesday and Thursday and every attempt is made to have the part- 
time counselors free of class activities during those days in the Spring 
semester. In order to free the college half-time counselors for this service 
whenever high school counseling commitments create conflicts with college 
class assignments, substitute instructors are arranged to release the coun- 
selors from their classes at the college. 

The high school visitation schedule for the Spring of 1955 was tenta- 
tively scheduled as follows: 
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CoLLEGE CouNSsELORS HIGH SCHOOL VISITATION CALENDAR, 
SprinG, 1955 


March 22, 24, 29,31.. Ventura Senior High School 

April 4-8 Easter Holiday Vacation 

April 12, 14, 19 Oxnard High School 

April 21 Santa Paula High School 

April 26 Nordhoff High School (Ojai) 

April 28 Fillmore High School 
Moorpark High School, Simi High School 
Santa Clara High School, St. Catherine 
High School, Villanova Preparatory 


The above-described co-operative high school counselor — junior col- 
lege counselor relationships for the benefit of high school senior advisement 
typifies the mutual respect the counselors have for each other’s efforts and 
the sense of mutual administrative responsibility for the provision of these 
services that have been developed by the participating schools. This mutual 
respect for the endeavors of fellow counselor associates has led to a pro- 
cedure which in some respect does not follow guidance practice as recom- 
mended by some authorities, but which in this program is considered con- 
structive and efficient by the participating guidance personnel. As a result 
of a recommendation by the County Curriculum and Guidance Committee, 
the high schools of the county do not forward the student's entire personnel 
folder or copies of records therein as is so often suggested, but only the 
academic record with available standardized test results. By excluding per- 
sonal data, generally, with the exception of very unusual situations described 
on the Statement of Recommendation form by the high school counselor 
or principal, emphasis is placed upon the opportunity for a fresh start for 
the benefit of a number of entering freshmen college students. This prac- 
tice is designed to take advantage of the newly constructed positive rela- 
tionships that so often develop in interaction between counselor and coun- 
selee in a new and (at least temporarily) a more challenging setting. In 
case the college counselor believes that he needs additional counseling data 
not found in the college application form, in the permanent record transcript, 
the test results forwarded, or not covered by the high school counselor at 
the time of the original admissions counseling appointment on the high 
school campus, the assistance of the high school counselor is as near as his 
telephone. 

Following the transfer of the student to Ventura College from one of 
the county high schools, the student’s relationships with his high school are 
not disregarded or discounted. From the time of registration counseling 
for the Fall semester, a program that proceeds on an individual appointment 
basis at Ventura College for a period of six weeks before classes commence, 
the college counselor, as mentioned above, enjoys the privilege and oppor- 
tunity of contacting the high school principal, dean or counselor via tele- 
phone for the benefit of the counselee at his discretion. 
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At the end of the Fall semester a transcript of the entering student's 
record is transferred back to the high school. Then, as stated in the de- 
scription of the County Counselors Day Program, an opportunity is avail- 
able early in February for a follow-up conference by the high school repre- 
sentative. And, in Ventura County the functioning of the County Curricu- 
lum and Guidance Committee and the Secondary Teachers In-Service Train- 
ing Program sponsored by the Office of the County Superintendent of 
Schools provides an opportunity for continuing contact at least once a month 
between September 1 and February 1 for the college counselors and high 
school counselors or representatives from each school group. These group 
meetings are devoted specifically to guidance problems therein facilitating a 
continuing relationship between college and high school for the benefit of 
the transferring students. 

The following very briefly described phase of senior college—junior 
college relations perhaps should be reviewed separately in a discussion de- 
voted specifically to that topic. It is well, however, to include here a brief 
statement describing at least one activity at Ventura in this continuum 
process of high school—senior college relations with the junior college 
acting as the intermediary agency. 

As at many other junior colleges, Ventura College has for a number of 
years encouraged the visitation of senior college counselors for the purpose 
of interviewing prospective junior transfers. This program progresses 
with the assistance of the college counselors on an individual appointment 
basis, utilizing the facilities and complete student records in the College 
Guidance and Records Office. 

In the case of one of the senior colleges, however, the University of 
California at Santa Barbara, the school presently receiving more of the 
Ventura College transfers than any other senior institution, a counseling 
service is provided regularly by an admissions counselor at the beginning 
of the Spring semester that is quite similar to that which Ventura College 
offers the high schools in the area. Immediately following the beginning 
of the Spring semester, within the brief period allowed for program changes, 
the UCSB admissions counselor spends a day in the Ventura College Guid- 
ance and Records Office interviewing individually those students who plan 
eventual transfer to UCSB. Complete records are provided and the junior 
college counselor participates in the interviews whenever possible. A pre- 
admissions evaluation is made for each prospective junior transfer. This 
procedure places the admissions counselor in a good position to make various 
recommendations that will facilitate the student’s transfer and eventual 
completion of his upper division program at UCSB. Relative to this point, 
it might be well to mention this finding in our structured follow-up con- 
ferences with former Ventura College students on the senior college and 
university campuses — increasingly the students are suggesting that the 
junior college counselors render a program-planning service covering at 
least the junior transfer’s first semester at the senior college. This sug- 
gestion may be sufficiently pertinent to suggest serious consideration by 
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junior and senior colleges, especially those enjoying close inter-school re- 
lationships. 

Relative to the Ventura College program of junior status transfer 
counseling, we have at times considered a Senior College Day, a day on 
which all the senior college representatives visit the junior college campus 
to discuss transfer problems with prospective juniors. However, it appears 
that we will, at least presently, continue to encourage the visitations of the 
senior college representatives on an individual basis because such a pro- 
cedure provides a more realistic approach to specific problems concerned with 
transfer to particular senior institutions. Such a program also provides an 
opportunity for our own counselors to work closely with senior college 
admissions counselors as they counsel with the students on our campus. 
And, due to the nature of the student program and the junior college teacher- 
counselor assignments, the appearance of individual senior college admis- 
sions counselors on our campus does not create any particular difficulty— 
at least not so much as it does on the high school campus. 

Relative to the latter point, Ventura College has seriously been con- 
sidering offering its staff time and facilities for the establishment of a 
College Day so that four-year college admissions officers may work with 
prospective freshmen applicants from the high schools of the County, meet- 
ing with them on the college campus. Such a program would offer various 
advantages to senior college admissions officers in time and money saved 
by providing a one-stop service in the County. There would be certain ad- 
vantages to the high schools in terms of less interruption to the high school 
program. It would provide the prospective freshman transfer an oppor- 
tunity to meet with various college admissions counselors in a carefully 
planned group and individual counseling situation early in his senior year, 
or in his junior year if he might so choose, so as to encourage his early and 
intelligent choice of college. To the junior college, especially to Ventura 
College serving the County, it would be another way in which the junior 
college could provide the intermediary service, the co-ordinating effort, 
between the high schools and senior colleges in the inter-school relations 
program. 

Some senior college admissions counselors have already expressed them- 
selves in favor of such a plan for this particular area. I have good reason 
to believe that high school administrators will express themselves in like 
manner. At least one senior college admissions counselor has expressed 
himself in favor of participating in such a program with the day set aside 
for the students and the evening for the parents. Tentatively, at least, the 
plan seems to have merit and we plan to give it further serious consideration. 

In conclusion, the following may be stated as suggested guides to be 
followed in developing better relations between high schools and the area 
junior college, suggested guides developed as a result of our experiences, 
both successful and unsuccessful, at Ventura College : 


1. Some one administrative officer at the college should be in charge of 
developing the various aspects of the program and in co-ordinating the 
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individual efforts of the various personnel involved. And there should 
be sufficient time for this administrative assignment—it is important 
and time consuming. 


2. A steering committee providing for representation of the schools par- 


ticipating is a necessity. If a County Curriculum and Guidance Com- 
mittee or its counterpart does not exist as it does in Ventura County, a 
sincere request from the junior college for assistance from the sur- 
rounding high schools should provide such an opportunity. 


3. The program should stress educational service as its primary objective. 


A sales campaign designed only to entice students to the college is not 
sufficient. 


. Provisions should be made for continuing evaluation of the program by 


both the college and participating high schools for the possible improve- 
ment of the services rendered students. 


. As much as possible, avoid time-consuming activities on the high school 


campus. And, do not overburden an already busy high school staff. Ac- 
cept the job as a college responsibility and proceed accordingly. 


. Provisions should be made for undivided college counselor time and 


attention to the program at the proper time. 


. An awareness of the importance of the task should be developed on the 


part of the administrative staffs of the schools participating. This takes 
time and judiciously stated requests for co-operation. It includes the 
development of an attitude on the part of the college personnel that high 
school principals have their own programs to administer and must con- 
sider carefully the total demands placed upon their students already en- 
gaged in the usual senior activities. 


. To avoid conflicts the calendar must be arranged well in advance. The 


high school counselors also have their own inter-school relations re- 
sponsibilities with contributing grade schools in the Spring. 


. In some manner provide frequent contact between junior college and 


high school guidance personnel. They cannot work closely together un- 
less they know each other well. 


. Thoroughly inform the participating students that this is a college ad- 
justment situation, an educational service rendered co-operatively by 
the participating high schools and college. Then proceed with an ever- 
present awareness that the high school counselors and the high school 
seniors expect the college personnel to be authorities on college prob- 
lems and expect a highly professional competent service. 


. Do not overemphasize the activities for the entering students at the 


expense of the leaving students. The co-operating high schools have 
every right to expect the junior college to perform a complete job when 
assisting the high school graduates. This includes making the step to 
the senior college a successful one. 





Are We Providing for the Non-College 
Pupil in Mathematics? 


By HARRIETTE BURR 





In an age when skill in quantitative thinking is increasingly im- 
portant, the charge has been made that the school, and particularly the 
mathematics department, is not providing adequately for ALL youth. 
Harriette Burr, teacher of mathematics, Willow Glen High School, 
San Jose, recently discussed this problem of the non-college pupil be- 
fore a district meeting of secondary school administrators and teach- 
ers. The gist of her remarks is here presented. 





Today half of our non-college pupils are graduating from high school 
with the quantitative achievement of a beginning sixth grader. A recent 
survey of a cross section of seventy California high schools shows the per- 
centage of schools offering courses in mathematics for the non-college pupil. 


Percent of Schools 

Course Offering this Course 
Senior Math 32 percent 
Industrial Math 20 percent 


Number of Semesters 
of Non-College Math Percent of Schools 
after the 9th Grade* | Offering this Course 
13 percent 
42 percent 
23 percent 
13 percent 
9 percent 


* Commercial courses such as bookkeeping not included. 


Thus, 45 percent of our California schools offer four or more semesters 
of non-college mathematics beyond the ninth grade; and 87 percent offer 
at least two semesters. 

However, this does not mean that this percentage of non-college pupils 
is enrolled in such courses. On the contrary, it is estimated that at least 50 
percent of the non-college pupils are graduating without having had any 
course in non-college mathematics beyond the ninth grade. These pupils 
have an arithmetical achievement in the low sixth grade. They have not 
experienced the quantitative aspects of consumer or social problems since 
the ninth grade when they were not sufficiently mature to appreciate the 
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full significance of the problem. They need to spend time on such problems 
as: Is my boy friend earning enough for us to marry? Should I vote for 
the recreation tax? Should we buy a television set on the installment plan? 


Is Eacu or Us Doinc His Part To IMprRovE Tuts SITUATION? 


Publishers: Are you investing in the publication of mathematics texts 
for non-college pupils in grades 10, 11, and 12? Today only one or two 
publishers offer such texts at the reading level, the interest level, and the 
mathematical achievement level of these pupils. 

Teachers: Have you taken special training in the methods of present- 
ing arithmetical concepts and of arousing interests of the non-college pupil ? 

Are you taking your share of the responsibility in planning courses for 
the non-college pupil and in teaching these courses ? 

Administrators: Are you making sure that not more than three disci- 
pline cases and not more than three cases of 1.Q. below 80 are in any one 
class? Or does your mathematics teacher have justification in charging 
that the non-college mathematics is a dumping ground ? 

Are you refusing to employ a mathematics teacher unless he can show 
competency and interest in working with the non-college pupil ? 

Are you refusing to offer a course in non-college mathematics unless 
it is taught by a teacher trained and interested in the course? Too often 
general mathematics is the extra course that is given to the music teacher 
or the social studies teacher in order to fill his program. 

Is your school among the 45 percent which offers at least four semes- 
ters of non-college mathematics beyond the ninth grade? 

Are you following the recommendations of your mathematics teachers 
for improvement of the curriculum, or are you so busy with improving the 
field of your own major interest, which is usually language arts or social 
studies, that you neglect the mathematics curriculum ? 

Counselors: Has each of your non-college counselees completed at 
least two years of non-college mathematics after the ninth grade: one year 
devoted to the mathematics of the consumer and voter; and another year 
devoted to the special mathematics needed for his vocational goal, such as 
bookkeeping ? 

College mathematics professors: Has each of your candidates for a 
teaching credential been required (1) to study about, and actually work 
with non-college pupils during part of his supervised teaching program, 
and (2) to study the methods and materials of remedial arithmetic ? 


CONCLUSION 
Thus, the need still exists for increased effort on behalf of the non- 


college pupil in the mathematics curriculum; and each of us in education 
can well check himself to see if he is doing his part in this work. 
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Physical Science for Non-College Students 


By T. BENTLEY EDWARDS 





The course in high school physics is disappearing from the sec- 
ondary school curriculum at a time when the fate of the world hangs 
in balance because of our vast knowledge of physical phenomena and 
our ignorance of how to control them. Dr. Edwards, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of California, Berkeley, outlines the 
kind of course that might lead the way toward an upswing im enroll- 
ment in. high school physics. Dr. Edwards was, prior to joining the 
staff at Berkeley, a member of the faculty at Chico State College and 
Director of the Regional Project in Secondary Education. 





There are a number of reasons why all high school students need to 
continue the contact with science that began in the elementary school. First 
there is the need to come to terms with the world of nature, and, second, the 
need to develop an appreciation of the methods used by scientists to build 
the understandings needed for the development of a measure of control 
of the more easily managed parts of our environment. This second reason 
is based on the assumption that wider use of the methods used by scientists 
would lead, eventually, to a measure of control of the less easily managed 
parts of our environment. The non-college students will not be expected 
to do this last job by themselves or even to lead others to do it. But the 
non-college students will be able to help, and in the choice of suitable leaders 
their assistance will be indispensable. Thus, the most important objective 
of this course, as of all courses in general education, should be an increase 
in civic competence. 

To the two major reasons for providing non-college students with an 
opportunity to study physical science, others may be added: improvement 
in the communicative skills of reading, listening, writing, and speaking ; 
increased power with numbers and with other symbolic logic ; an introduc- 
tion to additional leisure time activities; greater insight into problems of 
personal health ; and greater insight into the day to day tasks that confront 
the citizen at work, at home, and in the community. 

Except for elementary science courses given in the freshman year, 
few high schools provide, at the present time, for non-college students to 
study physical science. Where a science is required of all students in the 
sophomore year, the requirement is usually in biology. Although a life 
science requirement is convenient as a respository for such state require- 
ments as education concerning the evils of alcohol and of narcotics, it is 
less suitable than a course in the physical sciences for the purpose of illus- 
trating the kind of conceptual structure that the scientists have built con- 
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cerning the nature of the physical world, Ideally, an intellectual delight in 
a contemplation of the beauty and order of this conceptual structure should 
provide the necessary motivation. But there are students who are not ready 
to respond to such an appeal. However, many of them have a more than 
passing interest in the gadgetry of science. Their attention can still be 
caught by a chance to peer in a telescope, to listen to a Geiger counter, or 
to feel an electric shock. Others are probably still willing to trade hours 
of concentrated effort for a model airplane, a radio, or a souped-up hot rod. 
A few others wil! want to read peripherally in the area of science, biogra- 
phies of scientists, or even science fiction. From these humble beginnings, 
a more sophisticated interest can often be developed. 

Evidently the traditional high school program does not appeal to all 
adolescents, for high schools in California lose one out of every three 
customers somewhere along the way. Of the remaining two-thirds, less 
than 50 percent go on to a college or a university. Hence, we may rightly 
infer that two out of every three high school students are not preparing 
to go to college. Very few of this non-college group may be expected to 
attend the college preparatory classes in physics and chemistry. 

The choice of specific content for a physical science course for non- 
college students is not a matter to be settled once and for all, but one that 
must be forever in question according to the needs and interests of the 
individuals in a particular educational group. Undoubtedly, the choices 
made will be determined, to some extent, by the availability of instructional 
materials. Any course should certainly be considered in relation to its set- 
ting in an educational program rather than in isolation. More important, 
the methods of science can be more easily demonstrated with some topics 
in science than with others. Coherence among widely divergent topics of 
science can sometimes be achieved when attention is focused on the major 
achievements and drawn to similarities in the methods used by scientists 
to reach an understanding of these topics. 

As to teaching methods, attention must be paid to the wide range of 
individual differences that are bound to exist in a class of this kind; differ- 
ences in reading and mathematical skills, differences in intelligence, in in- 
terests, and in experience. 

There are gifted teachers who claim that they are able to cope with these 
variations by exposing all to nearly the same set of experiences. In their 
explanations and demonstrations of the phenomena of science made to the 
class as a whole, they journey so skillfully from the concrete to the abstract 
that all are said to go at least a part of the way with them. These explana- 
tions and demonstrations are so extremely vivid that the attention of all 
the students is caught and held. 

Other teachers make use of such blueprints as the Dalton Plan, and 
Winnetka Plan, whereby each pupil sets his own pace. 

Still another technique is the problem-solving approach. By this 
method, individuals and groups work away, under the direction of the 
teacher, at the solution of problems they have helped to select. Proponents 
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of this method claim that as much subject matter is learned as by any other 
method and that skill in critical thinking is improved. 

Whatever teaching method is used, ample opportunity must be provided 
for close contact between the students and material objects. But to provide 
for this close contact, suitable housing need be neither expensive nor elabo- 
rate. A room with ordinary tables and chairs, bookcases, a few cupboards, 
convenience outlets, gas and running water, would be much more desirable 
than a laboratory equipped with the fabulously expensive regulation 
benches. Extra money should be available for books and for some equip- 
ment, but stocks of both can be built up over the years. A workbench and 
some hand tools for working in both wood and metal would be valuable to 
both instructor and students. 

Teachers with the needed potentialities to provide instruction in these 
classes can be found on almost any faculty, Advanced technical and scien- 
tific training may not prove as vital a prerequisite as some have supposed. 
With the necessary encouragement and technical assistance, the training 
of science teachers on the job may prove to be reasonably satisfactory. 

Part of such in-service education should encourage high school teachers 
to co-operate, for when co-operation between teachers is well established, 
integration of subject matter by the student is most readily achieved. Help 
from mathematics and science departments and from the shop teachers will 
obviously be needed. Such help can be limited to technical advice from one 
teacher to another, or co-operation can be on such a high level that science 
students are actually permitted to work on a science project in shop or 
laboratory. Similar help would be acceptable from the art teacher. Music 
departments can make a most effective contribution to a science course and 
vice versa. Drama teachers could well bring problems in lighting and in 
the production of sound effects to the teacher of this course. 

Co-operation with other members of the faculty is less obvious but 
equally necessary. Reports and book reviews might well be read by the 
teacher of English. Not only is the learning of science thus made easier, 
but work in language is often strongly motivated by such neighborly ex- 
changes across the academic fences. 

With a philosophy worked out to meet the needs of the local situation, 
with a willingness on the part of a number of the members of the faculty 
to co-operate, and with a knowledge of how to use some of the newer 
evaluative devices whereby the learning of the students could be guided 
most powerfully, a course in physical science for non-college students could 
be worked out that would not only keep them from getting in over their 
heads in the college preparatory science courses and yet provide some 
needed contact with science, but it might also prove the vehicle for driving 
toward a number of the objectives of general education in the secondary 
schools. 








The Committee on Revision of the 
Credential Structure in California 


The Committee of Fourteen on Credentials was appointed late in 1954, 
jointly by Dr. Roy E. Simpson and President Arnold Joyal representing 
respectively the State Department of Education and the California Council 
on Teacher Education.* This action was an outgrowth of an earlier Coun- 
cil study reported in April 1953, by a temporary exploratory committee. 
This report entitled: “Long-range Trends and Objectives of Credential- 
ing in California” included recommendations for establishing a permanent 
committee to study long-range and fundamental policy and to make recom- 
mendations for a revision of the State’s credentialing program. 

There has been a growing awareness of the need for a basic revision 
of the credential structure in California. At the annual meeting in Long 
Beach of the California School Administrators Association on October 20, 
1954, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Roy E. Simpson, made 
the following statement as part of his annual address: “There is a strong 
feeling today that the time is at hand for a most careful review of our 
whole credentialing structure, with particular emphasis upon the need to 
consider whether or not we can materially reduce the number of credentials, 
at the same time retaining the specialized programs which are necessary. 
I have asked the California Council on Teacher Education to accept, as 
one of its major long-term projects, a re-study of our credentialing struc- 
ture, with emphasis upon the possibility of clarifying and reducing our 
some fifty-nine existing credentials into a much smaller number. I await 
with interest the recommendations of the California Council on Teacher 
Education and hope that you will feel free to forward to me or to the 
Chairman of that Council, Dr. Arnold Joyal, any suggestions that you 
might have which would be helpful as this fundamental study is made.” 

At the 1953 session of the State Legislature, a study of higher educa- 
tion in California was authorized, reported under the title, “A Re-Study of 
the Needs of California in Higher Education.” 


* The members of the Committee are: Chairman, Lucien B. Kinney, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Stanford University; Irwin Addicott, Dean of Administration, Fresno State Col- 
lege; Reverend James N. Brown, Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocesee of San Fran- 
cisco; Charles Hamilton, Secretary of the Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, California Teachers Association, San Francisco; Leslie W. Hedge, Prin- 
cipal, Bakersfield High School; George E. Hogan, Deputy Superintendent, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento; Ellis A. Jarvis, Deputy Superintendent, Los Angeles City 
Schools ; L. L. Jones, Superintendent, Watsonville City Schools; Carl Lundberg, Principal, 
Ashland Elementary School, San Lorenzo; Mrs. M. D. MacMillan, Chairman of Teacher 
Education, California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Sacramento, and member, Board 
of Education, City Unified School District; D. Russell Parks, Superintendent, Fullerton 
Elementary Schools; James C. Stone (Secretary), Specialist in Teacher Education, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento; and Lois Williams, Consultant Montebello City 
Schools. 
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Current Events and Materials 
in the Language Arts 


By B. JO KINNICK* 


CURRENT EVENTS IN THE LANGUAGE ARTS 


The Governor's Conference, Sacramento, Sept. 30—-Oct. 1 was a state- 
wide conference on education called by Governor Knight. Three thousand 
educators were invited to attend. Consideration of the language arts was 
an important part of the program. 

Reading Conference, co-sponsored by the Central California Council 
of Teachers of English and the International Council for the Improve- 
ment of Reading Instruction, all-day meeting, Encinal High School, 210 
Central Avenue, Alameda, Saturday, Oct. 15. Because reading is the lan- 
guage art most in the public mind this year, the I.C.1.R.1. and the C.C.T.E. 
are featuring reading in their co-sponsored conference. 

Dr. David Russell, University of California, will give the keynote ad- 
dress on the subject, “Why Johnny Can Read.” 

J. Davis Connor, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
Chief of Division of Instruction, State of California, will report on the 
Governor's Conference. 

National Council of Teachers of English Meeting, November 24, 25, 
26, New York City. 

The Hotel Commodore and the Hotel Roosevelt will house the 1955 
N.C.T.E. convention in New York. Featured speakers will include Nor- 
man Cousins, Morris Bishop, Clifton Fadiman, and Archibald MacLeish. 
Thirty discussion programs and visits to New York City schools, United 
Nations, the Empire State Building, television and radio studios and 
museums are some of the attractions of the convention. Persons who plan 
to be in the New York area over the Thanksgiving holidays and wish to 
attend the convention may pre-register by sending $2.00 to Mrs. Pearl 
Thaler, Principal, Junior High School 80, 149 E. Mosholu Parkway, 
Bronx 67, N.Y. See the English Journal for further news of the forty- 
fifth annual N.C.T.E. Convention. 


MATERIALS IN THE LANGUAGE ARTS 
Magazines 


Still leading the field as monthly purveyOrs of mental vitamins for the 
tired English teacher are the National Council magazines: Elementary 
English edited by John DeBoer ; the English Journal edited by Dwight L. 
Burton, and College English edited by Frederick L. Gwynn. 

Most useful to teachers of English in junior and senior high schools 
is the English Journal. The issue for September 1955, the first under the 


* Consultant Editor of the Journal and English Teacher, Oakland High School. 
4il 
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editorship of Mr. Burton, is outstanding. “English and the Liberal Arts 
Tradition in the High School,” an article by G. Robert Carlsen, shows us, 
the teachers of English, as our pupils and as classroom visitors often see 
us. It is not a pretty sight, but it is a wholesome experience for every 
English teacher to ask, ‘Is this the way I support the liberal arts tradition 
in my classes ?” 

New in the Journal is the short story (poetry, both serious and light 
has found a place on Journal pages for many years). In the September 
issue John Bens of Fremont High School, Oakland, authors a story en- 
titled, ‘Miss Brownstone and the Good Gray Coach.” This story will rate 
high on your chuckle meter. 

“This World of English,” a monthly feature, gives a fine summary of 
current language arts materials. 


Books 


“The English Language Arts,’ volume one of the National Council 
of Teachers of English Curriculum Series, New York, Appleton-Century 
Crofts, Inc. 1952 ($3.75 or $2.35 with Council memberships), will long 
be one of the most stimulating volumes obtainable on the teaching of 
English. Particularly exciting because of the freshness of the ideas set 
forth are Chapter I, “The Purpose of Teaching the Language Arts”; 
Chapter II, “The Challenge of Individual Differences,” Chapter 14, “The 
Program in Listening,” and Chapter 15, “Mass Modes of Communication.” 

“Language Arts for Today's Children,” volume two in the series, was 
published in 1954, and volume 3, “The English Language Arts in the 
Secondary School,” may be out by the time this issue of the California 
Journal of Secondary Education is off the press! 


” 


Pamphlets 


“Censorship and Controversy” William R. Wood et al., Report of the 
Committee on Censorship of Teaching Material for Classroom and Li- 
brary, N.C.T.E. 1953, 56 pp., 75 cents, will help any community meet, or, 
better yet, prevent an attack on textbooks and library books used in the 
schools. The bibliography is excellent and the materials listed tend to make 
clear the patterns in recent “battles of the books” as well as making clear 
how to organize effective textbook selection committees. 

“Literature and Social Sensitivity,” Walter Loban,+ National Council 
of Teachers of English, 35 pp., 50 cents, is a study of high school students’ 
reactions to various literary selections, particularly of their sympathy for 
the characters in the selections. This pamphlet will give the teacher valuable 
ideas on how to increase social sensitivity through the teaching of litera- 
ture. 

“Child Development and the Language Arts,’’ David Russell, et al., 
52 pp., 75 cents. A consideration of studies of child development and dis- 


+ N.C.T.E., 704 South St., Champaign, Illinois. 
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cussion of the implications those studies provide to teachers of language 
arts. Bibliographies. 

“Preparing High School Students for College Composition,” Alfred 
Grommon, reprints of an article published in the California Journal of 
Secondary Education, February 1953 and still much in demand by Cali- 
fornia teachers of college-bound seniors, may be purchased for 10 cents 
per copy from Dick Worthen, Study Commission of the California Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, 5607 College Avenue, Oakland 18, California. 

“English Teacher Load Survey,” by William Dusel, San Jose State 
College, is a California study sponsored by the California Council of Eng- 
lish Associations. This study which has been circulated widely and pre- 
sented to California Secondary School Administrators has already served 
to reduce the English teacher’s load in some California high schools. If 
your administrator did not hear Mr. Dusel’s oral report to California Sec- 
ondary School Administrators, you should get a copy of this report and 
plant it on his desk. If he does not then reduce your teaching (and paper 
correction) load, he will at least look at you with a new respect. He will 
know the magnitude of what you are trying to do. 

“About Johnny—If You Are Not Bored With the Little Guy!” Edu- 
cation, May 1955 (Palmer Company, Publishers, 349 Lincoln Street, 
Hingham, Mass. Single copies 50 cents). The entire issue is devoted to 
“Phonics and Related Word Perception Skills” and is written by Emmett 
A. Betts, Nila B. Smith, Constance M. McCullough, Arthur I. Gates, Ruth 
Strang, David H. Russell, and other experts in the field of the teaching of 
reading. 

Word perception is dealt with in a way that will be helpful to teachers 
of any subject, those who have accepted the fact that all teachers must be 
teachers of reading, specializing in the vocabularies and in the concepts of 
their own subject fields. 

“Johnny Can Read,” Department of Education-Field Service Center. 
University of California. Thoughtful and rational arguments by spe- 
cialists in the field of reading to disprove the Flesch thesis that if you have 
pronounced it, you have read it! This folder is to be had for the asking. 
Good ammunition. Get some! 











What’s Happening in California 
Secondary Schools? 


By WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


Bev Mason, District Council 9, CASSA, sends us the following: 


TEN COMMANDMENTS OF EDUCATION 


I 


There shall be one purpose: to humbly assist each student to so fashion 
himself that he may be of good service to himself and to others. 


II 


Each student shall be given compassionate, needful help toward a 
wholesome understanding of his completeness as a confident, intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual entity. 


Ill 
The student shall be treated with the respect due a creation of God. He 
shall learn to treat others with compassion and brotherly love. 
IV 


The student’s most important intellectual experience should develop 
from constructive accomplishment. True rewards and satisfactions come 
only as the result of good work ably done at the appointed time. 


V 
There must be developed the greatest respect for the father-mother 
concept and for related actions and thoughts. Good family relationships 
lead to the loftiest plane of human conduct. 
VI 
The student’s worthy hopes, aspirations, and ambitions must not be 
destroyed but faithfully strengthened, guided, and guarded. 
Vil 
There shall be no adulteration of the purpose of the school nor diffusion 
of morally conscientious efforts of students or teachers. 


Vill 


There shall be no taking away of the student’s inherent need of be- 
longing, of his sense of responsibility, nor of his duty to himself, his 


* Executive Secretary, California Association of Secondary School Administrators. 
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family, his country, or his God. There shall be strengthening of his sense 
of purpose and productive effort. 


IX 


There shall be no false ideas concerning the student. No child is to be 
limited in his best development by anyone’s judgments concerning him. 


X 


There shall be, in all matters affecting the student, complete integrity. 
This integrity should influence and become a part of the student’s way of 
life. 


Copyright 1955 by B. F. Mason. 


Wuat’s HAPPENING IN JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOLS? 


Some of the changes in administrative positions of junior high school 
administrators include : 


Roy Arnheim, to Assistant Superintendent in charge of Junior High 
Schools for Los Angeles City Schools. 

Marion Herriott, to a new Los Angeles junior high, Airport Junior 
High School. 

Max Appleby, to Assistant Superintendent, San Rafael. 


Junior high CASSA committees have planned eight Saturday meet- 
ings which represent eighty hours of study to find better or improved 
methods of presenting the educational offerings of junior high schools. 

California has received recognition from the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals with the appointment of W. Earl Sams to 
the National Junior High School Committee. Many California junior 
high school administrators are planning to attend the NASSP conference 
in Chicago. Some are planning to go as a group, with stopovers to visit 
with junior high school administrators in Utah and St. Louis. 


Wuat’s HAPPENING IN Four YEAR AND SENIOR HiGu SCHOOLS? 


General State Requirements Course 


In order to give organized attention to subject matter, much of which 
is sometimes left to “incidental” teaching, Santa Barbara High School has 
recently finished the first year of an experimental course called General 
State Requirements. Abbreviated to G.S.R., the course, required for all 
tenth grade students, is sometimes referred to as “Gesser.”’ 

An outline of the course was prepared by Donald Stillman, Director 
of Instruction at Santa Barbara High School, after consultation with 
various community workers having special responsibilities in the fields of 
civilian defense, narcotic control, traffic control, etc. In the foreword to 
the outline, Dr. Charlotte D. Elmott, Director of Secondary Education in 
Santa Barbara, states about the course : 
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“eé 


. it represents an attempt to bring together in a single semester 
course some of those state requirements which the people of California 
have over the years considered to be important social problems, so im- 
portant indeed that they have added them to the high school course of 
study by legislative action. Each area of study has an important bear- 
ing on the development of responsible citizenship, and it is with this 
theme—tresponsible citizenship—that the course should be presented.” 


Every effort has been made not only to present the facts about alcohol 
and narcotics, traffic problems, accident prevention, fire prevention, civilian 
defense needs, etc., but also to develop the attitudes that result in responsible 
behavior as citizens of the high school and community. 

Before the 1954—55 school year began, teachers assigned to the course 
were brought together for a brief workshop, using materials later to be 
taught in the course. They met together for continuing study as the pro- 
gram developed. 

Units and the approximate time allotments for their study were as 
follows : 


I, Alcohol and narcotics—3 weeks 
II. Driver education—6 weeks 
III. Vocational explorations—5 weeks 
IV. Public safety and accident prevention—4 weeks 
A, First aid 
B. Fire prevention 
C. Aspects of disaster relief 


A study of ‘manners and morals” is expected to be a part of all units. 

Resources of the community have been continuously used in develop- 
ing the course, and representatives of law enforcement, fire, medical, civil 
‘defense, and other public and private agencies have participated as guest 
speakers and given help in preparing the course outlines. 

Although an added requirement in a curriculum already bulging with 
requirements, student opinion, as expressed in a survey at the completion 
of the year, showed much interest in the course, a “feeling they were 
learning” something and that the units were important. 

During the coming year materials and units will be constantly revised 
and brought up to date. Although the course does not lend itself well for 
orientation to the school because some students do not take it until the 
spring semester, it is felt that it has been of great value in assisting students 
in their high school adjustment. 


Ninth Grade Elective Program Divided into Broad Areas 


New ninth grade students entering high school in the Torrance Uni- 
fied School District have been counseled under a different system of se- 
lecting elective courses than has been done in the past. At both Torrance 
High School and North High School, freshman students are required to 
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take six courses. The three required classes are Freshman Problems, Lan- 
guage Arts, and Physical Education. The elective courses have been di- 
vided into three areas. These three areas are: 


Area I. Practical Arts Courses 
Area II. Fine Arts Courses 
Area III. Liberal Arts Courses 


A number of different subjects are offered in each area in order to 
give the students a wide variety of courses to choose from. It is felt that 
a balanced program for individual students will result from the selection 
of one elective from each of the three areas of electives. By dividing the 
electives, it is easier to encourage the new students to take exploratory 
courses, rather than to begin to specialize in college preparatory or voca- 
tional courses at the ninth grade. 


Parent Conferences 


Every summer at Paramount Junior High School definite appoint- 
ments are scheduled with parents of all ninth graders to discuss the pupil’s 
past record, his ability, future plans, and the course of study he will follow 
in the ninth grade. Approximately 40 percent of the parents come for the 
conference. These are, generally, parents of better pupils, and these con- 
ferences provide opportunity for giving some personal attention to these 
better pupils. The interview has proven helpful in the following ways: 
it has helped the student plan the course of study that will fit his ability 
and future plans, has caused quite a few students to take their education 
more seriously and work more nearly up to ability, has given the ad- 
ministration some viewpoints of parents toward the school and teachers, 
and has made real friends for the school of the parents contacted. 


Mathematics to Meet Needs 


Some two years ago, the Lynwood High School reorganized the math- 
ematics program in an attempt to better meet the needs of its pupils. At 
the present time, there are three different groups who take three different 
levels of math. Pupils are placed in these groups on the basis of results 
from standardized tests, interest and aptitude in mathematics, and by 
teacher recommendation. One group, the general college preparatory, takes 
the usual algebra one and two and/or plane geometry. These pupils might 
also go through algebra one, two, plane geometry, trigonometry, and solid 
geometry. The second group, general pupils, takes basic mathematics. In 
addition to the usual general mathematics offerings, these pupils get some 
grounding in basic algebra, and basic plane geometry in the two years they 
are required to take mathematics. The third group is composed of pupils 
with exceptional ability. There is one group at each grade level, and these 
pupils proceed through algebra and the other systems at a more rapid rate, 
going more deeply into each area than do the other pupils. This group 
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is limited to twenty-four pupils, and results, so far, indicate great success 
with these groups. 


Students Participate in P.T.A. 


One of the finest experiences at Mark Keppel High School in Alhambra 
has been the growing bond of friendship and mutual understanding among 
the P.T.A., students, and faculty. Two ideas which have become definite 
parts of school life will illustrate the point : 


1. It has become tradition and practice that at least two students serve 
as participating members of the P.T.A. program and membership 
committee. Many of the accepted ideas, which have made for top 
meetings, have come from the students. 


~ 


An experiment was tried last year when senior students and their 
parents were invited to share a potluck dinner with the counselors 
in the school cafeteria preceding the College Advisement Program. 
The affair was definitely successful in numbers and cordiality. 
More than one hundred participated. The plan will be repeated 
this year. 


This program has contributed remarkably to a growing feeling of team- 
work among the parents, students, and teachers. 


School Assemblies 


School assemblies with all their ramifications can be a big problem to a 
school principal. Throughout the years, the staff at El] Monte High School 
have worked hard on school assemblies. They believe they have solved most 
of the problems that go along with such activities by the co-ordinated 
effort of teachers, pupils, and administrators. 

Most of the planning of assemblies is done with the help and approval 
of the students themselves. An attempt is made to educate them that as- 
semblies should be educational as well as entertaining. For their co- 
operation in planning the more serious types, they are permitted to select 
some of their own. 

It is also believed that assemblies are one type of class room situation 
and should be conducted as such, Students ask for and receive proper 
supervision by the teachers. By this give and take manner, students have 
been most co-operative in their assembly decorum. 


Citizenship Credits Required for Graduation 


The faculty and students of San Marino High School were desirous 
of developing something which would replace the merit system frequently 
used in high school. 

After considerable study, it was decided to require students to earn 
citizenship credits just as they must earn academic credits for graduation. 
The following plan has been in effect during the past two years : 
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The four quarterly citizenship grades are averaged to secure one citizen- 
ship grade in each course for the year. The boys’ vice-principal, for 
the boys, and the girls’ vice-principal, for the girls, give a seventh 
yearly citizenship grade, based upon the student's conduct at assemblies, 
athletic events, lunch hour, and any other time when the student is 
under school supervision but not responsible to a specific instructor. 
The six classroom grades and the vice-principal’s grade are then aver- 
aged together in order to arrive at one grade in citizenship for the year. 
Citizenship credits are then awarded to the student as follows: 


1 grade, earns 20 citizenship credits 
2 grade, earns 15 citizenship credits 
3 grade, earns 10 citizenship credits 
4 grade, earns 5 citizenship credits 
5 grade, earns O citizenship credits 


The student is required to earn forty citizenship credits for graduation, 
five of which must be earned during his senior year. 


Wuat’s HAPPENING IN JUNIOR COLLEGES? 
El Camino Continues to Prosper 


Forrest G. Murdock, President of the El Camino College, reports that 
kK] Camino College is presently completing a one and one-half million 
dollar building program which includes music, campus theatre, art, and 
two covered swimming pools. The building program for the coming year 
will include chemistry, physics, and general classroom. buildings. Enroll- 
ment at El Camino College continues to increase at the rate of more than 
10 percent for each year, with no evidence of slowdown in prospect. 

The history of this new college is a most inspiring one. It was only 
seven or eight years ago that the site of the College was a drab and flat piece 
of land. Now, because of courageous and thoughtful leadership, a new 
college stands as the challenge and inspiration to junior college builders 
throughout America. El Camino College is a showplace to which many 
of us have gone to admire and learn. The entire building program and 
campus development will be completed there within the next two or three 
years, and will represent an investment in the youth of that area on the 
order of some twelve million dollars. 


News from Modesto Junior College 


Modesto is now well on the way in the planning of the new science 
unit as well as the new liberal arts buildings for which the community 
voted $1,500,000 in bonds last November. The liberal arts buildings will 
include an auditorium, music, drama, speech, radio-TV, art facilities, and 
classrooms. Dr. Roy C. McCall, president, says that they are not certain 
how the money will be divided between these two major units or how far 
the money will go. A high degree of flexibility is being planned so that 
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facilities may be expanded for future use as well as to enable the Board 
to take alternatives on various phases at the time of receiving bids. 

Twenty-four and one-half new staff members are being added for the 
coming year, six of whom replace persons either resigned or on sabbatical 
leave. Eighteen and one-half of the total are employed in anticipation of 
increases in enrollment and in the improvement of the general instructional 
program. 

Dr. Edwin Ingles, former Vice-President of Pacific University, is re- 
porting this week as the new Dean of Instruction. 

Modesto has received its formal accreditation from the Western Col- 
lege Association during this past year and Dr. McCall reports that a spirit 
of optimism exists on the campus. The College is experiencing rapid 
growth and continues to be one of the strong institutions of the State. 


Bakersfield College Reports 


President Ralph Prator tells us that Bakersfield College expects to 
move within the near future to its new home, the $9 million campus on 
the bluffs northeast of Bakersfield overlooking the city and the community 
which the college serves. The campus has been under construction since 
1953, and the move from the present campus to the new one is scheduled 
for the Christmas holidays. 

It is anticipated that for several months after the move, Bakersfield 
College will actually operate on two campuses, with the new campus ac- 
commodating most of the academic classes and the old campus housing 
science, trades, and industry courses. It is expected that by the fall of 
1956, the entire College will be installed on the new campus and in the 
new facilities. 





CONFLICTING RECOMMENDATIONS 


Why are so many U.S. colleges overcrowded? Because “there is too vigorous a drive 
to encourage people to take college education who are not really qualified to do so,” said 
Kenneth C. Royall, chairman of the New York Committee for the White House Conference 
on Education and onetime (1947-49) Secretary of the Army. “In many instances, college 
education is not conducive toa better job . . .”. His recommendation: more vocational train- 
ing, less general education in the high school. 

President Eisenhower recommended lengthening high school and college courses, per- 
haps to five years each, to meet the needs of modern life, lamented to reporters at Lowry Air 
Force Base in Denver that “college education is not provided free and high school education 
is.’ The President's remarks got a cool reception from educators, who believe that the 
solution is to reorganize the schools, not lengthen the years of study. 


—Time, September 26, 1955 








SYMPOSIUM 


Classroom Discipline and Management 
in Secondary Schools 


By A. EWING KONOLD, CO-ORDINATOR 





No conversation among teachers stays very long away from the 
subject of “discipline,” the conduct of pupils in classrooms and around 
the school. The manner and degree of administrative co-operation is 
also a topic of keen interest among teachers. The following sympo- 
sium consists of articles prepared primarily by administrators, and 
may be considered as roughly indicative of their thoughts concerning 
the problem and of ways in which teachers may cope with student 
behavior. We hope that the symposium will, perhaps, contribute to 
a clarification of some of the issues, suggest helpful ideas, and par- 
ticularly stimulate TEACHERS to respond with letters and articles so 
that their views may be more fully reported. Special credit goes to 
A. Ewing Konold, Principal, Santa Monica High School who served 
as co-ordinator for the symposium, a man with an enviable reputation 

_ in this field among both administrative and teaching colleagues. 
| Editor 





Advice to Teachers on Classroom Discipline 
By LLOYD W. WALLER* 


Seventeen rules for maintaining good discipline in the classroom ; 


Plan the day’s work in advance. 

Be sure that students know the assignment. 

Place time limit on all written work. 

Be firm in your dealing with students. 

Be fair. 

Be calm. 

Do not teach to in-attention. 

Be in your room ahead of students. 

Start the class to work at once. Roll might be taken by a reliable, 
student. 


* Principal, Mira Costa High School. 
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Develop an interest in every student in your class. 

Be sure to grade and return all written work turned in by students. 
se sure you do not allow favors to jeopardize class morale. 

Plan to control your own classroom. Send students to vice-principal 

only as a last resort. 

Learn the names of your students quickly. 

Use a seating chart. 

The more you know about your students the more interest you will 

develop in them. 


Don't make a lot of rigid statements. Be sure you can defend a 
statement when you make it. 


Control of discipline is like controlling a fire. If you catch it early, 
it is easy to handle. 

Try to be in the classroom early, if possible, before any pupils arrive. 
This enables the teacher to give a friendly greeting to each pupil as he 
arrives, and enables him to watch any difficulty which may start between 
periods. You know, sometimes a discipline problem during the period had 
its inception before the teacher arrived. Also, a matter of prime impor- 
tance, don’t engage in a lengthy conversation with any one pupil, or let a 
pupil monopolize your time before class starts. It is a temptation to talk 
to the “eager beaver” students who want some information regarding the 
subject matter, but it is vastly important for the teacher to be friendly and 
relaxed, so that he may be ready to start the class as soon as the bell rings. 

Start the class activities just as soon as the period tardy bell rings. The 
tardy teacher invites trouble. If the teacher is organized and knows just 
what he wants to do and does it the class will get in the habit of coming 
to order. If the teacher takes time to call the roll and to dawdle about for 
a few minutes, the class seems to get the habit of paying no attention until 
it is demanded. A well organized teacher, who has a coherent plan for 
the day’s work, begets the confidence of the pupils and a discipline prob- 
lem is averted if the class activity is directed and interesting. Too often 
discipline problems arise from boredom. 

It is almost axiomatic for a young teacher to stay on his feet. Perhaps 
one can teach just as well sitting down, but the teacher on his feet sees 
everything that goes on in the room and is in a commanding position. 
Standing gives the impression of alertness and readiness to “nip” any 
discipline that arises. 


Don't be a nagger. Have a few simple requirements and keep these 
within the reasonable limits of adolescent ability to concentrate. It is right 
to demand complete, undivided attention when discussing or presenting a 
new problem to the class. 

It is pointless to harrangue a whole class. It is all right to take the class 
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into your confidence about do’s and don’t; but if a discipline matter arises 
in which several of the class are involved, the smart teacher picks out the 
roughest, toughest, hardest “bird” to handle and goes to work on him 
personally. /t is fatal to try to discipline several pupils at one time. Each 
gives courage to the other until a first class rebellion may develop. Re- 
member, pick out one and give him the “works.” The “works”’ is not to be 
interpreted as corporal punishment. Ignore the rest but be sure to pick 
out the worst offender and the hardest to handle. You'll get more respect 
from the class if you’re not afraid of the “bully.” 

Too often the young teacher becomes so interested in a discussion with 
a few of the bright and interesting pupils that he forgets he has twenty-five 
or thirty other people in the room. The most severe criticism of a young 
teacher is his failure to encompass the whole class in his thinking and in 
his scope of influence. Watch this and you'll see what is meant. While en- 
gaged in a discussion with a group the teacher must be alert, vitally alert, 
to each of the other activities in the room, and also watchful for lack of 
activities ; that is, pupils who are failing to pay attention. The teacher is 
like an old mother hen who has to keep them all under her wing. 

Learn the names of pupils quickly. Greet them with a warm welcome 
when they come into the room, and try to have a word of praise, (or warn- 
ing, if necessary) to certain ones at the end of the period. Be warm and 
personal in your contacts with these young people. Make them see that 
you're interested in them as human beings ; and you will learn your friends 
will often take care of the small number who try to get your “goat.” 

3e reasonable with your assignments. Take into consideration the out- 
side activities, such as school affairs, or some civil matter, or even an active 
television night. Consult them! They know that a certain amount of ma- 
terial must be covered. Give them a voice in determining somewhat the 
course of homework, so that they may feel that you want to co-operate 
with them and recognize the other demands on their time. Never, never 
give homework unless it has meaning. To send pupils home to do a prob- 
lem about which they have not sufficient understanding invites failure and 
resentment. Be sure that they understand and know what their homework 
is so clearly that there can be no excuse for failure to meet the obligation. 

Of course, don’t play favorites. It is inevitable that certain people in 
the class are more interesting, appealing, pleasant to talk with than others 
in the class. But the teacher must be considerate and fair to all. 

Grade carefully and when in doubt give the human being the benefit. 
Don't try to be “God-like.” You are not. Any judgment of any other 
human being is likely to be in error. Be a little humble about judging these 
adolescents. Let them know that your grading may be in error and invite 
them to consult with you about it, if there is dissatisfaction. - 

You most certainly don’t try to get down to their mental level, and try 
to be “palzy-walzy.”” On the other hand don’t sit on a pedestal, so far re- 
moved that these boys and girls feel that you are cold and indifferent. 
Make it a point to get to the “aud. calls,” the games—not only football 
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events but the other athletic games—and their dances. And then spend a 
little time talking about them in class. These boys and girls appreciate hav- 
ing their teacher interested in their outside affairs. 

An effective device to obtain the attention of a class or group that is 
not giving you undivided attention is to stand silently for as long as it 
takes them to come to attention. Of course, this scheme has limitations. 
Learn how to use it. 

Be sensitive to conditions which affect classroom work. Hot weather, 
last day before vacation, first day after vacation, big game days, all excite 
the pupils. Be not too severe under such conditions. Learn to “roll with 
the punches.” 

Good preparation. in presentation of subject matter encourages con- 
fidence in you. 

If you are late, a brief five minute assignment will quiet them down. 

Have a lesson plan; but don’t hesitate to give it up if something more 
important develops. Pupils will respond to a spontaneous development of 
the class discussion. 

Have plenty of short snappy five or ten minute tests which are graded 
and returned. These pupils like to see good grades piling up; and they will 
protect them with good discipline. 

Remember, teaching is a study and understanding of human nature. 
In general, discipline becomes less of a problem as skill in teaching becomes 
more effective. 





A SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


We cannot talk about preparations for becoming a good businessman without consider- 
ing, even more importantly, the preparations for becoming a good American. The kind of 
economic and social climates and the kind of government which make our free-enterprise 
system possible can exist only where there is a free and enlightened citizenry. Businessmen 
have a very special responsibility for the maintenance of our free-enterprise system and our 
free society. As they champion our system of abundant capitalism, so must they also be 
prepared to speak up for freedom and speak out for justice. They have the responsibility 
for showing the world that, spiritually as well as materially, ours is the most productive way 
of life on earth. 


—Paul G. Hoffman, Studebaker-Packard Corporation 











Influence of the Physical Education 
Program on School Discipline 


By WILLIAM B. MURPHY* 


There has been considerable discussion in past months as to the prac- 
tical value of compulsory physical education. President Eisenhower met 
recently with leaders in the field and expressed alarming concern as to the 
fitness of our American youth. Undoubtedly physical education has drawn 
this attention because of the apparent haphazard type of programs preva- 
lent in increasing numbers of secondary schools. Many academic teachers 
feel that this aimless free-play type of athletic period results in a carry- 
over of restlessness and horseplay to the classroom. On the other hand 
there is no doubt that a satisfying and interesting gym class will affect 
the conduct of a student through most of the day. So it is apparent that 
the physical education department not only influences academic classroom 
conduct, but also in some school districts lends strong support to the ad- 
ministration’s disciplinary program. 

At Glendale High School we have found that the following regula- 
tions for teachers of boys’ physical education have resulted in the general 
easing of discipline problems throughout the school. Although these rules 
were used in a five-teacher department, they may be of value in a depart- 
ment with any number of instructors. 

All instructors must : 


1. Meet their classes at the designated areas when the bells ring to 
start the period. 
Call roll promptly and conduct about eight minutes of calisthenics 
as prescribed by the department head. 
Give three minutes of rule or technique instruction followed by 
squad games and individual testing in the seasonal sport. 

4. Supervise locker rooms while students dress and shower. 


The above rules are basic and essential to department organization and 
are presented here to stress the importance of uniformity. All instructors 
conduct their classes in the manner prescribed by the department head. To 
do otherwise is sure to result in friction among the staff. The setup of 
most physical education departments (desks in one office, no classrooms, 
etc.) means rather close personal contact among the teachers; thus total 
co-operation is necessary, for an unfriendly spirit will break down the 
whole program and create disciplinary problems throughout the school. 

Similarly, in all departmental discipline problems, punishment should 
be uniform; i.e., teachers must abide by the department head's regulations. 
Nearly all problems are handled in the department; only flagrant viola- 


* Teacher, Glendale High School. 
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tions (destruction of school property, stealing, smoking, etc.) are referred 
to the vice-principal’s office. Listed below are some examples of common 
rule violations with corresponding penalties. 
1. Tardiness 

first time—two laps around the track. 

second time—three laps around the track. 

third time—four laps and one hour after school. 

four or more—reports to the department head for after school 

make-up. 

Non-strip without good reason 

first ttme—four laps around the track. 

second time—four laps and one week yard supervision at noontime. 

third time—grade lowered, report to department head after school. 


The running of laps is an athletic penalty which, if used with reason, is 
readily accepted and understood by the majority of students. It is impor- 
tant that physical education instructors supervise the yard and students 
during lunch time. In so doing, these teachers not only have a closer hold 
over the athletes, who in turn can exert a good influence on the other stu- 
dents, but also such teachers can control the working off of penalties of 
those students who cannot remain after school for make-up. 

It may be well to state here that as soon as students realize that the 
physical education instructors are working together on a well organized 
and strongly uniform program, their feelings of restlessness and inatten- 
tion will somewhat subside. Leadership on the part of the department head 
is the key to the success of most school activities. In physical education, the 
department head must not only set up the regulations and penalties but 
must also act as assistant principal or vice-principal in the majority of 
serious discipline problems within his department. The type of instruction 
in physical education calls for a special rapport not usually required in 
academic classes. If the teacher feels that the discipline problems will be 
settled within the department, he will be much more willing to discuss 
such problems with the department head, with a resultant easing of tension 
and greater feeling of concurrent effort. 

The following rules are vital to the physical education teacher's role 
in over-all school discipline : 

1. Meet classes on time and remain with them during entire period. 

Closely supervise locker rooms and all equipment. 

Insist on good attention during roll call. 

Require that all students be in prescribed uniform. 

Spend some time on planning class activities each day. 

Adhere to department rules and penalties. 

Make every effort to control the use of foul language. 

Keep self-control and avoid snap judgments. 

Never use sarcasm with students. 

Make every effort to co-operate with academic teachers in their 
activities. 
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The other phase of the physical education teacher’s role in school dis- 
cipline is one of support of the principal or vice-principal. The degree of 
co-operation between the administration and the department is readily re- 
flected in students’ conduct. It has been found that very little co-operation 
of this type has existed in schools which have experienced serious group 
discipline problems. For example the physical education department is 
in a good position to control the membership of unauthorized off-campus 
clubs or fraternities, which clubs, most educators agree, are a detrimental 
influence in secondary schools of California. This control can be effected 
by the department requiring team members to drop their memberships in 
such clubs, by prohibiting the wearing of club jackets and by the sponsor- 
ing and leadership of strong letterman’s societies. Another means of 
co-operation is the enforcement of the administration’s rules for athletic 
eligibility both in scholarship and citizenship. At Glendale High School a 
weekly eligibility check requires that all team members maintain grades of 
C or better in at least four subjects and have not more than one F in a total 
daily program of six subjects. This is a higher requirement than the CIF 
and has received enthusiastic approval from most of the faculty. This not 
only provides the teachers with better motivation on the part of the athletic 
student, but also provides additional leverage in the matter of discipline. 

It is obvious, of course, that the physical education department can be 
of assistance in conduct.during assemblies, athletic contests, snack time, 
and noontime. Also the department can be of assistance in the carrying 
out of punishments imposed on the students after school. 

It certainly is not news to those in the field of education that disciplinary 
problems in the high schools grow greater each day. With the influx of 
school-age population into this State and with the varying ideas about 
modes of behavior, the problem of discipline tends to overshadow the 
aspects of curriculum. It is obvious to all educators that earnest parent 
support is the basis on which to build a solid foundation for good discipline. 
However, the classroom teacher must work with every child, with or with- 
out parents’ support. It follows then that the morale of the classroom 
teacher comes next in importance in the matter of over-all school discipline. 
Low morale plus personal problems and frustration intermingle, and the 
resultant loss in teaching efficiency is reflected in the students’ conduct. 

Surely superintendents and principals cannot expect maximum effort 
from their staff members unless such members feel that their interests are 
being considered at all times. Instructors who believe they are, “in a rut,” 
or “passed over,” are likely to make no effort to control their students, and 
they may feel that the conduct of the school is not their responsibility but 
that of the administrator. The maintaining of discipline is every teacher’s 
duty. How a teacher is to maintain it depends to a great degree on uniform 
organization and high personal morale. 

There is no doubt that the physical education department can be a 
major factor in over-all school discipline. With the eager co-operation 
of the academic staff, many major problems in this field can be successfully 
solved. 





Colleges Emphasize Classroom Discipline 


in Preparing Teachers 


By WILLARD H. VAN DYKE* 


The process which encourages proper growth, learning, and adhering 
to the rules of life of our youth may be called discipline. The schools are 
in a strategic position to influence the individual's development and ad- 
justment for his entire life. Schools are charged with the responsibility 
of equipping the pupil with knowledge and skills by which he can earn a 
living, teaching him to think clearly, and preparing him to take his place 
in society. In addition to these, the school plays the important role of 
teaching the importance of getting along with others and accepting the 
obligations that go along with living in our society. As stated in The 
Imperative Needs of Youth: ‘AM youth need to understand the rights and 
duties of the citizen of a democratic society and to be diligent and compe- 
tent in the performance of their obligations as members of the community, 
and citizens of the State and Nation.” 

All of this adds up to the need of the schools to see that the pupils de- 
velop a high degree of self-discipline. 

Much has been written in the public press and elsewhere recently about 
the methods of discipline or apparent lack of discipline in some of our 
schools. This has focused the attention of the public on school discipline 
problems as never before. It is generally recognized that all of these prob- 
lems cannot be laid on the doorstep of the schools. However, the schools 
because of their unique position, should be able to solve many of the be- 
havior problems of our youth. 

Primarily, it is the responsibility of the teacher to work toward the 
establishment of a situation in the classroom that is conducive to learning 
for all members of the class. Whenever pupil self-discipline is insufficient 
to provide such a situation, then the teacher must exert the necessary 
leadership to bring it about. 

The teacher must also help pupils to recognize the advantages of 
eliminating all conditions which may in any way interfere with effective 
learning. 

The teacher training institutions are fully aware of the responsibilities 
of the teachers in maintaining an environment in the classroom that is 
conducive to learning. Along with this awareness they recognize the im- 
portance of properly preparing teachers to be effective in all phases of 
instruction. These include among others: subject matter, methods of in- 
struction, and proper discipline. 


* Professor of Education, Long Beach State College. 
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Each teacher training institution has developed its own methods of 
preparing teachers to be able to maintain a proper classroom environment. 
These methods vary in emphasis, but in general are quite similar. As an 
example, the Long Beach State College makes use of the following meth- 
ods in helping teachers to become effective in classroom managment : 


1. As a part of the general methods course in secondary education the 
student spends considerable time observing normal classroom situa- 
tions in a number of different schools. During the course of the ob- 
servations the student will see a number of different methods used by 
teachers in handling various classroom situations. 

After each visitation there is a thorough discussion of the observa- 
tions that the student has made in order to assist the student to under- 
stand problems that arise in classroom management and ways in which 
they may be solved. 


. During the student teaching period the students observe how the Mas- 
ter teachers deal with problems that arise in the class or ways in which 
problems are prevented from arising. This is an even more valuable 
experience than that of just visiting classes, because here the student 
has become more intimately acquainted with the teacher and the mem- 
bers of the class and has a better understanding of the background of 
the class. 

Student teachers write up a statement as to how a Master teacher 
handled a class or individual situation. This statement includes an 
analysis of the procedure used and the results accomplished. The state- 
ment is discussed by the student teacher group to determine whether 
or not the student has made a correct analysis of the situation. 


. Student teachers are required to accept the responsibility of conducting 
the class during part of student teaching experience. Here the stu- 
dents have an opportunity to put into practice their ideas of the best 
methods of maintaining proper learning situations in the classroom. 


. Individual conferences are held with the student teachers by the su- 
pervisors. Specific problem situations are discussed and methods de- 
veloped for handling them. The student makes an analysis of the 
causes of the problem arising and the way it was handled. The super- 
visor reviews the analysis with the student. 


. Student teachers are sometimes asked to take six or seven problem 
cases and isolate them from the other members of the class. The stu- 
dent teachers study the background of the individual and with the as- 
sistance of the school staff endeavor to arrive at the causes of the 
behavior problems and find means of solving them. 


. The social background of the student teacher may vary widely from 
that of his pupils. This may make it difficult for him to understand 
some of the motives back of the pupil’s behavior. This may also make 
it difficult for the pupils to accept the social standards which the stu- 
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dent teacher is attempting to establish. Such a situation makes it 
necessary for the student teacher to gain some knowledge of the back- 
ground of the pupils in the class before he can help them to accept the 
ideals he is trying to get them to accept. Opportunity is provided by 
the Master teachers and school officials to secure this background in- 
formation. 


. Supervisors stress the need of creating a classroom atmosphere that is 


conducive to good discipline. An untidy desk and room in general, 
may of itself have an unwholesome effect on the behavior of the pupils. 
The fact is stressed that neatness, a few pictures, and teaching ma- 
terials attractively arranged, may have a beneficial effect on the be- 
havior of the class. 


. The need for the teacher to control his emotions is constantly empha- 


sized. He is made to realize that the value of corrective measures de- 
pends largely upon a satisfactory emotional balance while dealing with 
discipline problems. 


. The instructors of the secondary school methods courses stress the need 


of preventing unacceptable behavior situations from arising. The best 
discipline is preventive discipline. The teacher who keeps the pupil’s 
attention centered on the learning activities of the class can usually 
expect discipline problems to be reduced to a minimum. Pupils who 
are interested and busy with their classwork usually have little time or 
inclination to engage in mischief. 


. The fact is constantly stressed that the misbehavior of a few individ- 


uals should not interfere with maintaining satisfactory working con- 
ditions in the classroom. It is the teacher’s responsibility to see that 
the rights of the remainder of the group are protected so that they may 
work effectively. In extreme cases it may be necessary to even exclude 
a pupil from the class. The student teacher is taught that such action 
seldom does more than relieve the immediate situation and does not 
get at the cause of the misconduct. 


. The student teacher is urged to recall his own experiences in school 


and his own reaction to various kinds of classroom discipline. An 
analysis of these experiences frequently helps the student to understand 
better the reactions of pupils to discipline measures. The student teach- 
ers are made to realize that there is not just one kind of classroom man- 
agement that works, but that each teacher must develop a method that 
fits in with his own personality. 


. A number of the teacher training classes use role playing as a means 
of developing ways of handling classroom situations. This has proven 
very helpful to the students in gaining a better insight in solving be- 
havior problems. 


. The point is stressed that the policies of the school toward discipline 
largely govern the methods the teacher may use in solving behavior 
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problems. Such policies vary considerably from school district to 
school district and the prospective teacher must learn to adjust to the 
local policies. 


. The student teachers are urged to give sufficient thought to the effect 
of discipline measures upon the personality of pupils. All too many 
are apt to work for classroom order at the expense of pupil growth. 
The teacher needs to study the individual child: his type of tempera- 
ment, his previous disciplinary history, his interests, his adjustment to 
school, friends, and home background. With this knowledge, the dis- 
ciplinary measures may be adapted to the child and not merely to the 
offense. It is essential, if possible, to keep the confidence and good will 
of every pupil. 

. The teacher training instructors emphasize the importance ‘of making 
a critical analysis of ones self in relation to a discipline problem. The 
student teaching period is the time during which the prospective teacher 
is helped to see what actions of his promote a smooth operating class 
and what are disruptive. Discipline problems sometimes arise not from 
anything the teacher has done wrong, but merely from the general 
dullness of the classwork. Teachers have to constantly guard against 
reacting negatively to anyone who makes life more difficult for them. 
It takes a superhuman being to act with loving kindness toward a 
fifteen or sixteen year old who continually makes irritating remarks 
in class. 


. School administrators are asked to speak to the student teacher train- 
ing classes on their ideas and practices in regard to discipline problems. 
These talks give added emphasis to class instruction on this phase of 
the teacher training program. 


. In the courses in school administration the college emphasizes the im- 
portance of the role of the administrator in determining the discipline 
environment in the school. The statement “As goes the principal, so 
goes the school,” is particularly applicable to school discipline. 


The above statements give an indication of the importance that the 
college places on having the teachers it trains properly prepared to assume 
the responsibility of maintaining proper discipline in the classroom. 

The teacher training institutions would like to have it said of the 
teachers they train that the teachers have no discipline problems because 
none arise in their classes. Certainly, it is the goal of the institutions that 
the teachers being trained will be so expert as teachers that no problems 
will arise in the classroom. However, if by chance problems should arise, 
the teachers will be trained to intelligently handle them. 





How the Principal Works with Teachers 
in Solving Problems in Classroom Discipline 


By EDWARD N. YATES* 


Surely most of us have spent considerable time thinking through the 
case Of classroom discipline and wishing for the crystal ball that would 
give us the solution or the near solution to this problem with its many 
complexities. By the time we have qualified for a position of administra- 
tion we certainly have had enough front line classroom experience to rec- 
ognize and understand the classroom teacher’s basic need for full support 
and assistance in this area. In all probability most administrators have 
known of various teachers who have left the profession for numerous 
reasons—one of which was a claim of nonco-operation insofar as teacher- 
office relationships were coficerned, Possibly many very good teachers who 
have left the profession because of feelings of frustrations in this regard 
could have been saved had administrative interest and concern regarding 
this problem been more apparent. Though classroom discipline is the 
teacher’s fundamental responsibility it is certainly of vital concern to the 
administrative staff. 

With the increase in school responsibility for preparing youth to meet 
the problems of life in a new era, comes an increase in the pressures and 
tensions of growing through adolescence to maturity. The classroom 
teacher’s proficiency in the 3R’s must be accompanied by a thorough un- 
derstanding of adolescent psychology and the ability to relate the growing 
individual organism to the world around him, as well as to prepare him 
for a place in the world of adulthood. The efforts of the home, the school, 
and the community must be combined to develop the fully educated in- 
dividual. All of the skills at a teacher’s command must be used to provide 
the educational environment that present day youth need. With increas- 
ing school enrollments and specific compulsory attendance regulations 
come pressures on all areas of public education; pressures which are first 
felt and handled by the individual teacher at the classroom level. It is in 
relation to these pressures that classroom discipline becomes a factor of 
major consequence in the effort to provide a fully rounded educational 
program for all individuals and still meet the demands of personal needs. 

The principal who carries out his responsibilities of school administra- 
tion by working closely with-the classroom teacher is usually the one whose 
staff morale is high. The day of the formalized and authoritarian ad- 
ministrator is rapidly disappearing in education as well as in the fields of 
business and commerce. The issuance of directives and bulletins needs to 


* Vice-principal, Roosevelt Junior High, San Diego. 
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be accompanied by an understanding on the part of the teacher of the 
sought for goals if maximum results are to be obtained. 

It is certainly the principal's responsibility to set up the methods by 
which classroom teachers may receive administrative assistance in work- 
ing toward solution of their problems of classroom discipline. Widely 
varied practices operate in all schools to meet this need and, in all prob- 
ability, most of these techniques have recognizable strengths and weak- 
nesses. The physical setup of the school plant, total enrollment, location, 
community attitudes, and various other factors determine the techniques 
used in a particular school. Yet generally speaking, the fundamentals of 
the problems are the same. Perhaps the review of a general plan may serve 
to illustrate the point in question, namely, that of providing administrative 
help for the classroom teacher in the area of discipline. 

It is of course assumed that the skilled teacher is capable of efficiently 
handling the daily incidents of a minor disciplinary nature at the class- 
room level. It is the extreme cases in which assistance and specialized help 
is needed. Under such circumstances the teacher may understandably re- 
quest assistance from whatever sources are available and it is certainly the 
principal’s responsibility to do all that is possible to assist the teacher in 
solving the particular problem. 

Upon the written or oral request of the classroom teacher for help 
regarding classroom discipline a brief analysis of the total factors involved 
would be feasible before the extent and the type of assistance needed could 
be determined. The following factors might well be included. in the ad- 
ministrator’s efforts to help the teacher in reaching an adequate solution 
to a particular problem. . 

1. It would be assumed that the teacher was properly trained and 
emotionally qualified to cope with adolescent behavior. Surely the teacher 
whose emotional composition is not properly suited to work with the 
secondary student is a teacher whose classroom problems are more prev- 
alent than the teacher who is capable of dealing with the characteristics 
of juvenile growth. Granting the fact that it is easier said than done, it 
is still the principal’s responsibility to work with the teacher who brings 
student discipline problems on himself and in repeated conferences, pos- 
sibly through informal daily contacts, endeavor to bring about personal 
understandings needed to cope with teen-age problems. At times it is 
possible to interest the master teacher in such individual cases and through 
the association of teacher with teacher the weak learn from the strong. 

2. An evaluation of the physical facilities of the school plant may 
reveal specific reasons why a teacher might have problems of classroom 
discipline. The school which is carefully planned architecturally gives the 
working staff the advantage of physical convenience so that teaching 
efforts may be properly directed toward the fulfillment of the educational 
program unhampered by structural inadequacies. 

3. Class size and teacher curricular and extracurricular load are factors 
of importance in considering this problem. The principal who operates a 
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school with an inadequate staff has pressures develop which reflect in all 
areas of that school’s activity. The teacher whose class load is excessive, 
period by period, is very likely to be the teacher with a more than an 
average number of discipline problems. Many times there is little that 
can be done administratively in this regard but the teacher who knows the 
reasons for such class load imbalance is more likely to work harder with 
the increased classroom problems than the teacher who is uninformed. 

4. The types of classes with which a teacher is working determines in 
many cases the number and type of discipline problems he may normally 
expect. The range from algebra to special and remedial mathematics serves 
to illustrate the point. The student who is succeeding at a task has the 
feeling of accomplishment which, regardless of the level of work being 
done, makes personal adjustment come about as a matter of fact. The 
pupil who does not experience success or accomplishment is the potential 
discipline case and as such must receive more concentrated attention on 
the part of the entire staff. 

5. When instructional supplies and capital outlay items are available 
in adequate amounts the chances for classroom discipline to arise are cer- 
tainly reduced. The administrator who arranges for the proper supply of 
the necessities of instruction for his teachers is taking good preventative 


measures. 

6. If the administrator respects the teacher’s confidence and makes 
every effort to work closely with the teacher on problems of both a personal 
and a professional nature it is reasonable to expect that improved results 


will follow. The teacher who feels support and receives constructive sug- 
gestions as to procedures to be tried is the teacher who has the best chances 
of success in dealing with classroom problems. The teacher whose posi- 
tive assets are openly praised and whose negative accomplishments are 
discussed in private has confidence in the administrator and is certainly 
going to deal much more directly with him than he would if his con- 
fidences were violated to other faculty members. 

7. The technique of “working with” a person rather than ordering him 
to do certain things is certainly one that may pay many dividends. Of 
course it is a recognized fact that direct unexplained orders are at times 
the only solution to a problem situation. But in a majority of cases the 
technique of starting to solve a problem together increases the chances for 
total success. 

8. A comparison of teaching techniques between various teachers may 
produce worthwhile results if the process of comparison is such that the 
classroom teacher is not made to feel inferior and inadequate. The princi- 
pal who arranges to have teacher assist teacher is certainly strengthening 
his staff and so is providing an inservice training program beneficial to 
both teacher and learner. 

9. The classroom teacher should have an understanding, not only of 
the immediate classroom situation surrounding the discipline case, but 
also an understanding of the individual’s past records at both school and 
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home. Through the facilities arranged by the principal these records 
should be available to the classroom teacher. In all probability after study- 
ing and discussing such records the classroom teacher will find a “handle” 
by which he can grasp the particular discipline problem and begin corree- 
tive measures as the records indicate. Granted that successful outcomes 
are not possible in all cases, an understanding of the total picture on the 
part of the teacher gives a maximum chance for producing positive results. 

10. Bringing the child, parents, and the teacher together for a con- 
ference as the occasion demands produces an environment in which mutual 
understandings may be reached. Through the principal’s efforts such con- 
ferences give both the home and the school an opportunity to see each 
other’s problems. In many cases there seems no immediate solution. Yet, 
the chance to discuss such factors periodically enables everyone to use all 
means available to be considered in seeking a solution to the individual’s 
problem. 

11. The involvement of community agencies is certainly the obligation 
of the principal. As the circumstances of the situation indicate, the princi- 
pal may well call various agencies into the case in order to help the in- 
dividual grow through a particularly trying period of adolescence. Agen- 
cies such as the following may well serve a vital purpose in fulfilling the 
needs of a particular time: The Red Cross, Family Service, Health De- 
partment, Social Service, Probation Offices, Juvenile Bureau of Police De- 
partment, Counseling and Guidance section of school. All may play a vital 
part in the solution of problems of adolescent maladjustment. 

12. In many cases school systems have specialized departments of 
guidance whose function it is to help the individual youngster through 
some of these most trying periods of adolescence. The efforts of the work- 
ers in these departments produce most encouraging results and provide 
valuable aid to the classroom teacher whose time and energy is many times 
overtaxed by numbers. 

In dealing with human behavior, whether it be “yours,” “his,” “theirs” 
or “‘mine,”’ we are working with a most complex type of phenomenon which 
has developed as it has because of widely varied environments producing 
influences on equally widely varied psychological and physiological types. 
In working with problems in classroom discipline, this complexity be- 
comes most apparent to the administrator in the behavior of both teachers 
and students, and the complexity of the administrator’s thinking probably 
appears equally baffling from their point of view. Individuals do not react 
similarly to the same counseling techniques. The principal who works out 
an effective technique for working with one teacher will for another have 
to develop a different basis of understanding. 

What is the answer to the question of classroom discipline? The an- 
swer to a large extent must be dependent on the classroom teacher who is 
skilled in the handling of adolescence, trained in teaching the fundamentals 
of the 3R’s, and has the ability to relate the present day world of the 
learner to individual life. When we are able to add to that great number 
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of fine teachers who are devoting their lives to the profession; when we 
can obtain more teachers of equally high caliber whose ability, energy, and 
personality can withstand the rigors of day to day contact with young 
American groups of thirty to forty at a time, then we will come close to 
the answer. When the teacher in the field feels the support and interest 
of the community behind his efforts, and when that support is evidenced 
by moral and physical backing in order to provide youth with the best 
possible educational preparation for the future, problems of adolescence 
and classroom discipline are in the realm of solvability. Certainly, no 
single agency in our community, home, school, church, can take full credit 
or blame for the state of our youth. Yet, without working together we 
would most certainly be remiss in our obligations to society. 





RELIGION AND THE SCHOOLS 


The Bible may not be read in public school classes for religious purposes, ruled the 
Attorney General of California, but it may be used for reference, literary, historical, or 
other non-religious purposes. Further ruling: the Gideon Bible may not be distributed 
through the public school system, nor may religious prayers be made a part of the curriculum 
of the public schools. 

—NEA Defense Bulletin, September 1955 
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Administrative Techniques 
in Handling Discipline 


By THELMA BARNES* 


That everyone talks about discipline, but no one does anything about 
¥, is a common observation. Apparently, however, it cannot be applied to 
administrators in California—at least, judging from a survey made in the 
spring of 1955 by the Vice-Principals and Deans Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Secondary School Administrators, 

Committee members agreed that controlling students—school discipline 
—is becoming increasingly important; hence, they decided to make a 
State-wide study of the subject. Questionnaires entitled “Student Disci- 
pline from the Administrators’ Standpoint” were devised and mailed by 
committee members to 487 deans and vice-principals throughout Cali- 
fornia. Complete, usable replies were received from 343 persons or 70 
percent. The survey did not include the legal aspects or the philosophy or 
theory of discipline, Neither did it investigate school-wide or system-wide 
programs for handling discipline—programs which might include in- 
service training of teachers in a study of adolescent needs, classroom con- 
trols, and related topics. The survey attempted to find out one thing only— 
What California administrators themselves are doing in attempting a solu- 
tion for the various, day-by-day cases that are referred to them by teachers. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Specific problem areas selected by the committee and included in Sec- 
tion I of the questionnaire were these: truancy, forgery, theft, smoking on 
campus, profanity and vulgarity, defiance of authority, and destruction of 
school property. Section IT dealt with off-and-on- campus clubs and is not 
discussed in the present article. 

In each problem area, four to six administrative techniques for han- 
dling the problem were listed with spaces for checking techniques used, 
techniques not used, and techniques most used; then following the list 
were the words “Other Techniques’”—with ample space for writing in 
additional methods. Most of the respondents, in addition to checking listed 
techniques, added two to six other methods. 


* Committee members are: Chairman, James Peel, Vice-Principal of Mark Keppel 
High School, Alhambra; Consultant, Herbert Gwinn, State Department of Education; 
Thelma Barnes, Girls’ Vice-Principal of Fremont High School, Los Angeles; John R. 
Crump, Vice-Principal of Analy Union High School, Sebastopol; Joseph E. Day, Vice- 
Principal of Santa Monica High School ; Charles J. Hitzler, Vice-Principal of Virgil Junior 
High School, Los Angeles ; Vivian Lemon, Girls’ Vice-Principal of Montebello Senior High 
School, Montebello; Jack E. Mulkey, Vice-Principal of Roosevelt High School, Fresno; 
Gertrude Rendtorff, Dean of Girls, Monterey Union High School, Monterey; Luis Picetti, 
Principal of San Benito County Evening High School. 
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TECHNIQUES FOR HANDLING PROBLEMS 


In all seven problem areas, these four techniques were listed on the 
questionnaire: “V. P. Conference with Student,” ‘Parent Conference,” 
“Detention,” and “Suspension.” In certain problem areas, additional tech- 
niques were listed, as follows: “Filing Petition in Juvenile Court,” for 
the truancy problem ; “Expulsion” and “Refer to Juvenile Police Officers,” 
for the theft problem; “Expulsion” for the smoking, profanity and vul- 
garity, and defiance problems ; and “Requiring Payment for Damage” and 
“Refer to Juvenile Police Officers” for the property destruction problems. 

In all the problem areas except one—destruction of school property— 
the technique most used was “V.P. Conference with Students,” with 
“Parent Conference” a very close second. In connection with the problem 
of destruction of school property, the technique most used was ‘‘Requir- 
ing Payment for Damage,” with 125 vice-principals or deans listing this 
method as most used. 

The technique least used in all of the seven problem areas is detention, 
with suspension also a little used method for handling the problems. 

In addition to the techniques listed in the questionnaire, many others 
are apparently used by California administrators. One or more of the 
respondents wrote in these additional methods for handling the truancy 
problem: confer with attendance office; refer to attendance supervisor ; 
adjust program ; restrict privileges ; report to Central Juvenile Index; give 
demerits ; have case conference study; transfer to another regular school 
or to a special school ; send letter to parents; refer to student court; refer 
to probation officer ; refer to principal ; give swats ; expel. One vice-princi- 
pal suggested: “Change our attitude from compulsory attendance to one 
that school is a privilege that is to be denied to those who do not co- 
operate.” 

In addition to “V.P. Conference with Student,” ‘Parent Conference,” 
“Detention” and “Suspension,” these were suggested for handling the 
forgery problem: confer with attendance office; have attendance super- 
visor visit the home; give demerits ; have case study conference ; place note 
in cumulative record folder; refer to student court; get help from coun- 
selor ; transfer student to another school. One person wrote: “A definite 
effort is made to make students understand what forgery is. Students 
often reflect a fuzzy idea because of parents’ attitude.” 

Items written in for dealing with the problem of thefts are these: Get 
assistance of counselor; give demerits; send letter to parents; change 
classes; refer student to school psychologist; transfer student to another 
regular school or to a special school ; and have student make restitution. 

Suggestions for handling the smoking problem, in addition to those 
listed on the questionnaire as related above, are these; get help of physical 
education and science teachers; have student supervision of lavoratories 
and refer cases to student court ; give demerits ; send letter to parents ; refer 
student to principal ; transfer to another school ; allow passes to malt shop 
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on parents’ personal request; have counselors assist in solution of the 
problem. 

In dealing with profanity and vulgarity, vice-principals and deans, 
after conference with the student, sometimes use these techniques ; dismiss 
student from class or team; have student apologize; deprive student of 
privileges ; have teacher-parent conference ; and refer the case to the prin- 
cipal. One junior high respondent added: “good old soap.” 

In handling the problem of defiance of authority, vice-principals 
checked the four listed techniques, and added these: have teacher-parent 
conference ; remove student from class or team; refer student to principal ; 
make student ineligible for certain activities; and recommend work pro- 
gram. One respondent wrote; “Let them cool off in the outer office.” 

In handling the problem of destruction of school property, in addition 
to “Requiring Payment for Damage,” “V.P. Conference,” and “Parent 
Conference’ —all checked by many vice-principals—these techniques were 
added as write-in items: repair, replacement, and resurfacing by student 
concerned ; have a campaign for care of buildings; refer case to Security 
Section. 





NEA CENTENNIAL 


Dr. Paul Street, director of regional services, Northern Illinois State College, has been 
appointed director of the Centennial Celebration of NEA, During 1957, the centennial year, 
members of the Association and its affiliates will join with lay citizens throughout the 
country to consider the role of public education in a changing world. 





TEACHERS 
LINTON ‘ccincr 


If it is a music position in the Midwest, West, or Alaska, 
we can find it for you. Enroll Now! 


Member—N.A.T.A. Thirty-sixth Year 
706 South Fourth Street, Clinton, Iowa 








An Administrator’s Views on Discipline 


By J. ELWIN LE TENDRE* 


No doubt the principal is spending more and more time on disciplinary 
problems. The matters which come before the principal are usually not 
those which arise in the classroom, but those of a serious nature which 
arise during school hours on or near the school premises or at athletic con- 
tests at home or away from home. Many of these problems are so serious 
that they must be acted upon personally by the principal in order that the 
students and the community may know exactly what the standards of the 
school are to be. 

In Berkeley we are fortunate that the Berkeley Police Station is across 
the street from the school, and we have 100 percent co-operation from the 
Juvenile Department. Two special plain-clothes officers are available to us 
practically all day and night, and, in addition, one plain-clothes police- 
woman is available to help us with our girl problems. 

The type of discipline which causes me the most concern is the gang 
problem. Seldom does one confront an individual problem of discipline 
which cannot be solved by conference between school authorities, police 
authorities, and parents. The gang problem, however, becomes much more 
severe because kids in a gang will do things that no individual in the gang 
would attempt to do by himself. 

School morale naturally plays an important part. In Berkeley where 
we have just one high school, morale has always been very high. Acts of 
gangs, however, give the community the idea that school morale is low, 
and that all students are juvenile delinquents. This makes it necessary to 
preserve good public relations at all times, and to constantly have appear- 
ing before the public, in as many different ways as possible, good, outstand- 
ing, worthwhile things which are being done by high school students. 

With a faculty of 120 teachers the main thing in maintaining good 
classroom discipline is to have the whole faculty decide what the standards 
shall be and each member of the faculty be held professionally responsible 
for holding to these standards. When all of the teachers treat all of the 
students in the same way, the morale of a school must necessarily be high. 
The authority of the teacher must be established and recognized, the rights 
and privileges of the students must be recognized, and mutual respect be- 
tween teachers and students must be preserved at all costs. When this is 
done, and when students and teachers are treated fairly, few major disci- 
plinary problems will arise. 

With a large turnover in teacher personnel it is necessary that new 
teachers be carefully briefed in order that they, too, may observe and carry 
out the standard of discipline which has been set in the school over a period 


* Principal, Berkeley High School. 
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of years. After a week’s period of briefing our new teachers before school 
starts, we give them this final word of instruction: 

“Handle your own discipline as long as you can; and when you think 
the standard of action of any individual or class is below the standard set 
by the school, call for help immediately. Your department chairman, your 
vice-principals, and your principal are available. Regardless of how well 
a teacher is prepared, unless he can maintain the disciplinary standard set 
for the school, he will not be given tenure on our faculty.” 





EDUCATION IN 1954-55: AN APPRAISAL 


Can a year’s achievements in education ever be summed up? Probably not. Education 
makes its impact on generations, not on the Class of '55. Its trends are measured in decades 
and centuries, not in semesters. Much that sounds new and revolutionary today is merely 
the rediscovery of what had been temporarily forgotten. But since the laws of reporting and 
the public idea of measurable progress demands that the professional observer apply the 
yardstick at least once every year this is my estimate, admittedly unseasoned by time and 
hindsight : 

The year was marked by a return to sensible perspectives. The frantic, screaming, 
argumentative postwar phase that cried out for immediate solutions and left no stone un- 
turned to look for scapegoats under it—that hectic, panicky, unsafe episode is over. Many 
“solutions” have not been found. Crises are still ahead. But more people are working on 
long-range plans of preventing them. There is a new sense of a different kind of urgency: 
to make education better in addition to keeping it experimental, expanding, and universal. 
This year more people than ever before seemed to know how difficult a job this is, and how 
essential that it be tackled and pursued. 


—Fred M. Hechinger in Saturday Review, September 10, 1955 
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The Part School Morale Plays in 
Determining the Discipline Pattern 


By ROBERT S. FARRAR* 


Over a period of years, in which the pendulum has swung rather widely, 
we have found at Santa Ana High School that school morale is one of the 
biggest factors in determining the disciplinary standards of our school. 

While we are fully aware of the problems created by poor home en- 
vironment and a variety of other unfortunate factors in the experience of 
a considerable number of students, we believe that the discipline of a 
school can be improved materially by conscious and conscientious etfort 
directed toward that goal. 

The student government of a school can be a significant factor in this 
regard. Student leaders of the right kind, obtained as the result of genuine 
competition and carefully screened through fairly rigid requirements for 
office holding, can help tremendously not only in raising standards but in 
inculeating and building pride in their school on the part of their fellow 
students. 

The classroom teacher who is ever conscious of the problem of dis- 
cipline and who sets about to do something about it, can aid, too. By a 
well co-ordinated program of teaching, coupled with firmness, fairness, 
and a proper emphasis upon moral and spiritual values, the teacher can 
play a significant role in determining the discipline pattern of a school. 

We have found that strength in the administration of a school, in 
terms of the example set and leadership demonstrated by individual ad- 
ministrators, is a factor that takes its place along with the teachez and 
student leaders of a school. 

It is evident in our experience that discipline is not an invariable, but 
on the contrary is capable of improvement as the morale of a school rises 
through the combined efforts of the faculty, the administration, and the 
student body. 


* Principal, Santa Ana Senior High School. 
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EDUCATION HAS MANY PURPOSES 


Ask a group of people what are the proper goals of education and you will come up with 
almost as many goals as people you query. Recently during a citizens’ meeting on education 
in Stamford, Connecticut, a blackboard was filled with the goals those present considered 
important. Here, as listed in “The Connecticut Report,” a book about the Connecticut Fact- 
Finding Commission on Education by Fred M. Hechinger, to be published by Macmillan, 
are some of the educational goals which the Stamford citizens listed on their blackboard: 


. To prepare young people for a career. 

. To teach a man how to think. 

. To make it possible for people to get along with one another. 

. To enable a person to look up important information when he needs it. 

. To develop good taste in the things a person does outside his job. 

. To develop the kind of interests and enthusiasm that will enable a person to put his 
leisure time to good use. 

7. Toteach a person how to use the English language proficiently. 

8. To teach a man how to listen, 

9. To enable people to know how to run a home intelligently. 

10. To teach a man how to keep up with the news, how to read a newspaper or a maga- 
zine, how to appraise the news, and how to tell which columnists or commentators are re- 
liable. 

11. To prepare young people for travel. 

12. To be a success. 

13. To acquaint a man with ways in which people climb the ladder of success. 

14. To prepare young people for bringing up children of their own and for assuming 
family responsibility. 

15. To develop spiritual and moral values. 

‘16. To know something about human experiences and the course of history. 

17. To be able to make moral judgments. 

18. To give a child a strong mind and body. 

19. To develop to the fullest whatever possibilities or potentialities a human being may 
have. 


—Saturday Review, September 10, 1955 





DOES THE NEA SEEK TO DRIVE PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
OUT OF EXISTENCE? 

NEA Official Answers Archbishop McIntyre’s Charges 

Throughout 1955, the NEA’s policy and belief in regard to private and parochial schools 
have been misinterpreted. Charges in large part have grown out of misreading of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission publication, Public Education and the Future of America, 

Most recently, Cardinal James Francis McIntyre, in a speech in St. Paul, charged that 
the National Education Association is a leader in a move to compel children to attend public 
schools only. The following statement from Howard E, Wilson, secretary, Educational 
Policies Commission, answers the Archbishop's charges: 

Contrary to the accusation made by Cardinal McIntyre in a speech in St. Paul, the 
National Education Association does not believe in requiring all children to go to 
public schools. By formal resolution, passed in June 1952, 

“The Association respects and upholds the rights of groups, including religious 

denominations, to maintain their own schools, financed by their supporters so long 

as such schools meet the educational, health, and safety standards defined by the 
states in which they are located. 


—NEA Defense Bulletin, September 1955 








THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
§ 30th YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


This 600-page volume, published in November, contains the names 
and teaching assignments of all secondary teachers in California. 
Features of the book include: 


* Administrators and all teachers of each junior high school, high 
school, junior college, and evening school. Subjects taught by 
each teacher are listed. 


Personnel of state, county, and city departments of education. 


Members of all county boards of education. 


Faculty of all schools of education in universities, accredited 
institutions, and state colleges. 


Enrollment statistics and names of administrators for California 
private secondary schools. 


Other useful information, including the names of all librarians 
of county free libraries and of officers of California educational 
associations. 


An alphabetical index of all names—over 40,000. 


Indexes of both public and private schools where the name of 
the school differs from the location. 


Index of advertisers. 


The DIRECTORY is published for the benefit of school officials and 
business houses. Price, $12.50 a copy, plus 3% sales tax on all orders 
to be delivered within the state of California. Place orders with: 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


2220 Bancroft Way, Berkeley 4, California 
Phone Ashberry 3-7122 














